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WHO’S WHO 


THE First EASTER MORNING swept away the grief 
and the almost-despair that flooded the souls of the 
first Catholics who had gathered about Christ. 
Ecstatic joy lifted them above the surface of all 
woe. The remembrance of that first Easter Dawn 
gives confidence in hope to us in this year when 
we are engulfed in the miseries of a world at war. 
While offering Easter Greetings to our readers, we 
join with them in prayer that men of all nations and 
all races will rise with Christ victorious and at 
peace. . . . JOHN LAFARGE, Staff member, finds in 
the Resurrection glorious promise of unity for a 
war-ravaged world. ... COUNT ANTONI TARNOWSKI 
was formerly Second-Secretary of the Polish Em- 
bassy in Washington. Previous to that he held dip- 
lomatic posts in Danzig and Amsterdam. His article 
will cast light on some recent disturbing dispatches 
from Europe. . . . DANIEL M. O’CONNELL returns 
to a subject which he treated before in these col- 
umns, the education of Negro doctors. . . . COL. 
CONRAD H. LANza has contributed to military pub- 
lications for many years now. He was formerly an 
instructor in strategy at the Army Staff College. . . . 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Managing Editor, looks with 
considerable apprehension on the present threat to 
small business concerns. He believes that their dis- 
appearance will militate against that widespread 
ownership of productive property which is neces- 
sary for the well-being of a democracy. . . . ARTHUR 
MACGILLIvRAy, formerly professor at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., and now at Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass., contributes another of his in- 
triguing fables for the times. 
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TWO thousand years ago, in a land that had been 
trodden before then and has been trodden since 
then by half the armies in the world, three desolate 
women hurried to a rock-hewn sepulchre and asked 
one another: “Who will roll the stone back from 
the doorway of the tomb for us?” No one answered 
their question; their words were lost in the chill 
spring-morning air. Lost to sound, however, their 
words were caught by the God from Whom come 
all life and all being. When they reached the tomb, 
the stone had been rolled back, and they were face 
to face with the Angel who announced to them the 
most tremendous message ever heard by mortal 
ears: the message of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Today there are not three lonely women, 
but millions upon millions of anguished women; 
men, too, and children, who ask the selfsame ques- 
tion: “Who will roll the stone back from the door- 
way of the tomb?” Who will liberate them from 
that living tomb of slavery and grief? How and 
when will God, the immortal, the all-Holy, the all- 
Powerful One, come to their rescue and display His 
victory? The answer is in the words of the Angel 
himself: “Remember how he spoke to you while 
he was yet in Galilee, saying that the Son of Man 
must be betrayed into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and on the third day rise.” The suffer- 
ings of Christ’s Mystical Body are the pledge of 
that Body’s triumph, of the Easter joy that God 
has in store even in this world for those who trust 
in Him. With greater assurance than ever, the 
Church cries: Alleluia! 


CONGRESSMAN Howard Smith, of Virginia, has 
sponsored another proposal to regulate union labor. 
On March 16, he introduced a new bill which would 
outlaw the union shop in defense industries, sus- 
pend all laws and contracts calling for a forty-hour 
week, and limit profits on larger war contracts to 
six per cent. The fact that the President does not 
believe that the forty-hour week is impeding war 
production means little, apparently, to Representa- 
tive Smith. The fact, too, that Donald Nelson, who 
has complete charge of the production program and 
knows a thing or two about the situation, sees no 
necessity at this time for abrogating the forty-hour 
week fails likewise to impress him. The further fact 
that Lieutenant-General William S. Knudsen, War 
Department production chief, and Admiral Emory 
S. Land, head of the Maritime Commission, agree 
in denying that any labor legislation is needed right 
now does not cause the gentleman from Virginia to 
waver a hairbreadth from the procedure he was 
elected. He will fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer, and all winter, too. Whatever the 
reader may think of the wisdom of the latest Smith 
bill, he cannot forbear marveling at its author’s 
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imperturbable and utterly singleminded tenacity. 
Meantime, while Representative Smith strives, ac- 
cording to his lights, to discipline union labor, thou- 
sands of workers in war industries are at their 
machines far longer than forty hours a week, and 
are using their overtime payments to get out of 
debt and cope successfully with the higher cost of 
living. 


WARNINGS are uttered in this issue by Count 
Tarnowski, concerning the plans that appear to be 
already laid concerning the future fate of Soviet- 
subjected Poland and the Baltic countries. These 
warnings remind us that our American demand for 
the liberation of Norway, Denmark, France, Neth- 
erlands, German-conquered Poland and other coun- 
tries from under the heel of the Nazis will be great- 
ly strengthened in their moral force, if we extend 
our principles impartially to all peoples. No nation, 
according to the peace principles laid down by Pius 
XII, has the right to pass a death sentence upon 
another. In a message sent on February 16, Lithu- 
ania’s independence day, to the Lithuanian Lega- 
tion in Washington, the Hon. Owen C. Norem, 
former United States Minister to that country, re- 
lates that on July 4, 1939, he planted by the shrine 
of the unknown soldier in Kaunas, Lithuania’s 
capital, an ivy plant which had sprung from the 
soil near the tomb of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon. This was to symbolize the indestructible 
friendship that should exist between our country 
and theirs. Twice invaded, by Soviet Russia and by 
the Germans, Lithuania still entertains her hopes 
of freedom, inspired by her solidarity with the Uni- 
ted States. May this hope some day, in the not too 
distant future, be fully and gloriously realized. The 
freedom of Lithuania is a dictate of justice. 


COMMON sense is often the surprising assistant of 
medical research. Pasteur shrewdly observed that 
millions of dead bodies had been buried swarming 
with the germs of leprosy, tuberculosis, cholera, 
typhus, pneumonia and many other fatal diseases. 
Could these germs be still multiplying in the 
ground, ready to leap upon the next unhappy vic- 
tim? Scientists were surprised to find that buried 
germs could not live long in their uncongenial sur- 
roundings; in fact, these germs so deadly to man 
were being devoured by other microbes in the 
earth. The next simple investigation was whether 
such disease-destroying microbes could be put to 
the service of man. Science was able to separate 
them in abundance. And since microbes do not 
destroy with teeth and claw, but with chemical 
weapons, medical research successfully extracted 
from these microbes the very chemicals which 

















killed the germs harmful to man. So today we 
have a drug called Gramicidin developed from the 
warrior microbes. Under expert medical care it has 
proved successful when applied externally to un- 
bleeding pus-infected wounds. This marks a notable 
advance for medical science. 


IN many circles close to Russia, there is continued 
disturbance of mind over the persistent suspicions 
that Americans in general, and Catholics in partic- 
ular, entertain concerning Soviet method and mo- 
tives. Joseph Davies, our late Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, is busy writing and lecturing in order to 
present Mr. Stalin and his regime in a kindly light. 
If the Soviet Government really is concerned over 
these suspicions, one step could be taken which 
might help somewhat to alleviate them. It would 
require no radical reversal of policy on the Soviets’ 
part, would conflict with no existing arrangements. 
We offer such a suggestion merely for what it is 
worth, in a friendly, not an invidious spirit. Why 
could not the Soviet Government extend a cordial 
invitation to a few American Catholic priests, to go 
to Russia and do some pastoral work among the 
many thousands of Poles and Lithuanians who 
have been, according to accounts, deported to re- 
mote places in northern Russia or northern Siberia 
and are now totally deprived of any form of spirit- 
ual help? They are said to be scattered along the 
whole coast of the Arctic Ocean, as far east as the 
Kolyma River. A few clergymen working among 
these people would in no manner interfere with the 
peaceful doings of the Soviet regime. The announce- 
ment of their presence in those camps would lend 
more sincerity to Soviet protestations of religious 
freedom. 


BIG surprises, according to George R. Leighton, 
of Harper’s magazine, will be in store for many a 
young hopeful in the professional lines, when the 
coming draft of man-power gets really under way. 
Some anticipation of these surprises can be derived 
by a glance at the occupational questionnaire which 
has just been issued by the Government in order 
to obtain the background of the men who have been 
enlisted under the Selective Service Act. Very mod- 
estly, up in one corner to the left of the document, 
are the thirty-six classifications of the different 
types of “professional and scientific workers.” But 
of skilled labor there are 419 varieties. “Pulpit 
men” are included therein, but these are steel-mill 
workers and not clergymen. Architects, incidentally, 
find a rubric under each category. War’s and war- 
production’s standards of occupational worth are 
frequently harsh, arbitrary, unjust by standards of 
normal times. Nevertheless, it is not a bad thing 
that everyone who still can consider the choice of 
a vocation should be put through the scrutiny of 
his possible contribution to the common good. The 
question of the common good will necessarily gov- 
ern vocational or occupational choice in the post- 
war world to a much greater extent than in the 
world that now has ended. Alertness to this fact 


will arouse a corresponding and healthy scrutiny 
of what the common good itself shall be. 


RATIONING is the cry of the hour and it is com- 
forting to perceive that it is being first applied to 
curb those things which have encouraged a most 
baneful American propensity—speed. Tires were 
sharply limited, cutting down our useless hurry to 
get there right now; typewriters have fallen be- 
neath the ration-ax, restoring the stately scratch- 
ing pen to power; electric power is carefully pro- 
tected, heralding once more the early-to-bed era. 
Rationing will restore to Americans the pleasure 
of viewing their beautiful landscapes in quiet strolls. 
Once more the rounded, warm curves of graceful 
handwriting will gladden the lonely heart. And 
the unwilling victim of early-to-bed will rise each 
morn with unforgettable, smiling ease. 


TESTIMONY to date before a House Military Af- 
fairs subcommittee still leaves obscure many of the 
circumstances surrounding the resignation of Rob- 
ert R. Guthrie as head of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division of the War Production Board. 
Evidently personal differences had something to 
do with the blow-up, although these differences 
alone cannot account for an affair now regarded 
as important enough to merit a Congressional in- 
vestigation. It has been charged, and denied, that 
certain representatives of the industries involved, 
especially within the W.P.B., are still resisting all- 
out production for war and attempting to carry on 
business as usual. These charges must be sifted 
very carefully. With the patience of the country 
wearing thin, it is imperative that any such remains 
of the “business-as-usual” mentality be exorcised 
immediately. We cannot afford, at this late hour, 
to repeat the mistake that was made with the auto- 
mobile industry. Three months ago, it will be re- 
membered, automobile men assured us that most of 
their facilities could not be converted to war pro- 
duction. When, however, the Government stopped 
all production of cars for civilian use, management 
soon found that, after all, the plants could be con- 
verted readily enough. This experience must not be 
gone through again. If the complete cooperation of 
a few industrialists—and they are few—cannot be 
secured except by the threat of a big stick, Mr. 
Nelson should begin to swing vigorously. 


GOVERNMENT advice to use caution in the con- 
sumption of quinine, of which only a limited stock 
in this country is at hand, recalls a singular fact. 
For many years all the quinine in the world has 
been under the control of the Dutch. Prices have 
been set and the market administered by a Quinine 
Board in Rotterdam, which has a building set apart 
for that purpose. Since ninety per cent of the 
world’s cinchona bark is produced in the Nether- 
lands Indies, such control was easy to maintain. 
Though both the bark and its name were of South 
American origin, cinchona’s original home had long 
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since lost the monopoly to the canny settlers of 
Java. The most perfect monopoly in existence of a 
natural product essential to man’s health has now 
resulted in a world drug problem of great magni- 
tude. American cinchona cultivation and the devel- 
opment of synthetic quinine products will doubtless 
lighten the emergency. But that it should have 
arisen at all, and in such magnitude, is a warning 
against the folly of concentrating all of any given 
type of wealth in the hands of a very few. 


WITH French children who are underfed they have 
made an interesting discovery. It is easier to bring 
the children to the food than to bring the food to 
the children. This being the case, a French Society, 
called L’Accueil aux Enfants (“Welcome to Chil- 
dren”) has already transported many thousands of 
children from every part of the Free Zone into 
Switzerland. There they remain for three months, 
and are filled up with bread, butter, milk and other 
viands by the hospitable Swiss. Though the organ- 
ization is non-sectarian, working for children of all 
religious beliefs alike, the Director is a Catholic 
layman, and World War veteran, an old AMERICA 
subscriber, M. André Balleyguier. M. Balleyguier, 
besides an inexhaustible fund of good humor and 
optimism, has something particularly to recom- 
mend him to all children, in this country as well as 
anywhere else. He is the head of one of the world’s 
largest sweet-chocolate manufacturing concerns; 
and if you have ever eaten imported chocolates, 
you have doubtless nibbled at one of his little cubes, 
though not under his name. Madame Balleyguier, 
his wife, is the author of a delightful series of medi- 
tation books for children; these have been tried, we 
understand, successfully upon the five little Balley- 
guiers. Better flavored than either the books or the 
chocolates are the Balleyguier labor policies. These 
have followed the teaching of the Encyclicals 
through thick and thin, even the very thick-and- 
thin days of the sit-down strikes in 1937. There is 
comfort in knowing that justice and charity can yet 
function in the midst of war. 


RECENT meetings of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems at Harrisburg, Pa., Pittsburg 
and Brooklyn give timely emphasis to the fact that 
during the war there must not be any moratorium 
on efforts to spread Christian social teaching. The 
lessons of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno are, if anything, more pertinent now than 
they were in times of peace. Beneath the surface 
of a war-torn world are surging strong currents of 
social change. There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that out of the travail of war a new world 
will be born; and if this world is to resemble in 
some way our Christian ideal and respond to the 
deep desires of suffering humanity everywhere, the 
ideas in the Papal Encyclicals must be scattered to 
the ends of the earth. Only in this way can these 
dynamic currents of social change be channeled in 
such wise as to assure both the preservation of our 
democracy and our Christian standards of living. 
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THE War. Following the entry of a German sub- 
marine into a port in Martinique, West Indies, 
Washington demanded from Vichy pledges that 
French Western Hemisphere possessions would not 
be used as bases by the Axis, received assurances 
to this effect. Washington check-ups revealed that 
the submarine discharged an injured officer, stayed 
in port a half-hour, did not get any supplies. ...A 
United States air base was established in Guate- 
mala. . . . The 1,630-ton destroyers Lardner, Mc- 
Calla; the 10,000-ton light cruiser Birmingham, 
were launched. . . . Bishop John F. O’Hara, Cath- 
olic military delegate to the armed forces, con- 
demned the move to draw women into the army as 
another threat to “the sanctity of the home.” .. . 
Enemy submarines sank nine merchant ships off 
the Atlantic coast, sent another vessel to the bot- 
tom off the Bahamas... . Surprising a submarine 
in Atlantic coastal waters, a United States army 
bomber sank it with two direct hits. . . . The Navy 
Department reported the loss of the United States 
destroyers Pillsbury and Edsall, the gunboat Ashe- 
ville in the South Pacific. . . . Moving into the Bay 
of Bengal, the Japanese occupied the Andaman 
Islands, 800 miles from Calcutta. . .. From Burma, 
flyers of the American Volunteer Group attacked 
Thailand, disabled ten Japanese planes, damaged 
others. . . . United States submarines operating .in 
Japanese waters sank three more enemy merchant 
ships, attacked and probably sank a destroyer. . . . 
On March 25, the Navy Department released news 
of two offensives undertaken by the United States 
Navy, one in February, the other in March. ...Ina 
ship-plane bombardment, February 24, 219 air 
bombs, shells from cruisers and destroyers rained 
on Japanese-held Wake Island, destroying two 
enemy patrol boats, three large seaplanes, inflicting 
severe damage on shore installations. American 
loss: on airplane. On March 4, American Navy fliers 
battered Marcus Island, 990 miles southeast of Yo- 
kohama, demolished hangars, installations, with a 
loss of one plane. . . . The first leg of the 2,000-mile 
trip of General MacArthur and party was made in 
four motor torpedo boats, the second in two air- 
planes. . . . The Congressional Medal of Honor was 
awarded to General MacArthur. .. . In the Aus- 
tralian area, American Flying Fortresses and P-40 
fighters bombed Lae, New Guinea once, Rabaul, 
New Britain, three times, Kupang, Timor, once. 
Destroyed were three enemy heavy bombers, ten 
Zero fighters, a cruiser. Damaged were four Zero 
fighters, two bombers, two other enemy planes, two 
cruisers and considerable military supplies. . . . In 
the Philippine theatre, the Japanese commander 
forwarded an ultimatum to the American forces 
demanding that they surrender or suffer the conse- 
quences. Lieutenant General Wainwright ignored 
the Japanese document, which was dropped in tin 
cans over the American lines. . . . Following a long 
lull, the Nipponese loosed air and artillery attacks 
on the American forts in Manila Bay, together with 
ground-and-air assaults on the American-Filipino 
forces in Bataan Peninsula. . . . American-Filipino 
troops inflicted heavy damage on the Japanese in 
Mindanao. 














WORLD Sodality day has been in the public eye 
since 1938. It is celebrated on the second Sunday 
of May as the principal day in the Sodality calen- 
dar. This year the Sodalists of the nation will pray 
for peace among nations, peace and justice and 
charity within nations, peace and brotherly love in 
families and among friends. Through the Sodality 
our Holy Father has at his disposal an ordered 
army prompt to the Church’s call and a spiritual 
bulwark repairing the ruin of war. 


THE Holy See must remain neutral in the world 
conflict and follow its traditional policy in accept- 
ing an ambassador from any country which chooses 
to send one to it, was declared by the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York, who 
spoke at the Solemn Mass according to the Byzan- 
tine Rite offered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
March 21. He mentioned no country in his sermon, 
but he said afterwards, in response to questions by 
newspapermen, that possible acceptance by the 
Vatican of a Japanese diplomatic mission would be 
entirely justified. It was recently reported in the 
press that Japan had requested diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. Archbishop Spellman made it 
plain, however, that reception by the Holy See of a 
diplomatic mission does not mean that the Holy See 
approves the actions of the country from which the 
mission comes. 


ONE year ago last July, Representative William P. 
Lambertson, of Kansas, charged that Communists 
had key positions in the theatrical profession. This 
led to a campaign in the ranks of the Actors’ Equity 
Association, with a membership of 2,500 actors and 
actresses. The campaign came to a victorious con- 
clusion on March 24 when a nation-wide vote of 
Equity’s membership adopted an amendment to the 
association’s constitution barring Communists, Naz- 
ists and Fascists from holding office in or being 
employed by Equity. The vote was 552 to 288 with 
51 ballots declared void. The procedure set up re- 
quires written charges against suspects. 


IN their propaganda destined for other countries, 
the National Socialists have been anxious to em- 
phasize their non-interference with actual religious 
services. In this they have followed the line of the 
Bolsheviks who, too, have always paraded the fact 
that “cult” may still be carried on in the Soviet 
Union. A flank attack, however, has already been 
begun upon religious services themselves, Catholic 
or Protestant. According to reports received in 
Stockholm from Berlin, a nation-wide “first office”’ 
of the new Nazi church was held with ceremonies 
throughout the Reich, in which 1,100,000 German 
youths who have just reached the age of fourteen 
received the Nazi party “communion” in a setting 
of organ music and sermons based on passages from 
Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf. The ceremony took 
place in the Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlotten- 
burg, where Reich Youth Leader Arthur Axmann 
officiated. Religious services for Germans, Nazi 
leaders asserted, were “doomed to be crowded out 
by the new life of new times.” 


CATHOLIC inter-American collaboration is receiv- 
ing new powerful stimulus through the 104 new 
scholarships which will be offered by fifty-seven 
Catholic universities and colleges throughout the 
United States to students from other American 
countries during the academic year of 1942-43. 
These are announced by the inter-American section 
of the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Furthermore, three leading 
South American universities will cooperate by of- 
fering a total of thirty scholarships to students 
from the United States. The program includes 
twenty-five new scholarships valued at $11,600 for 
students on the graduate level. The entire season’s 
program, including about thirty current scholar- 
ships which are to be renewed for next year, will 
provide for more than 130 students from thirty dif- 
ferent countries and colonies in North, South and 
Central America. 


WHILE the big army of our country wages its cam- 
paign for victory and freedom, a little army carries 
on in a never-ending campaign of hidden labors at 
home. There are at present 200 missionary priests 
and over 600 Sisters and Brothers working among 
the Indians and Eskimos of the United States. To 
their care are confided 7,200 Indian children; the 
preservation of the Faith of 100,000 scattered In- 
dians, the winning of pagans to the Kingdom of 
God. The Bureau of Indian Missions, through its 
indefatigable and long tried director, the Rev. J. B. 
Tennelly, S.S., D.D., reminds us of our duty to help 
them win this war for Christ. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is one of many diversions pro- 
vided by the “first U.S.O. club for colored in the 
United States” at Fayetteville, N. C. (Is it ahead of 
Savannah?) Fayetteville is about ten miles from 
Fort Bragg, the largest field artillery post in the 
country with over 70,000 officers and men. In the 
Oblate World for April appears an engaging shot 
made by the U.S.O. photography club of the well- 
stocked, well-patronized library. Always interested 
in what service men read, we scrutinized the shelves 
of pamphlets, books and magazines so depicted and 
naturally our eyes lighted upon AMERICA in a prom- 
inent place. Congratulations to Father William P. 
Ryan, O.M.I1., zealous moderator of the U.S.O., and 
his able assistants. 


IN the autobiography of Johannes Jérgensen—a 
classic among religious mind-pilgrimages—you read 
of his fellow-converts to Catholicism, the Dutch 
artist Verkade, who became one of the Benedictine 
monks of Beuron Abbey, in Bavaria, and the bril- 
liant Dane, Mogens Ballin. Mogens Ballin’s son, the 
Rev. Knud Ballin, is now a priest of the Copenhagen 
Diocese, under Bishop Suhr, O.S.B. (first Dane to 
be a Catholic bishop in his own country since the 
Reformation). In a letter received from him re- 
cently by a friend in this country, Father Ballin 
notes that there are now twenty-two young native 
Danes preparing for the priesthood in Denmark: 
the foundation of a new life for the Church in that 
country. 
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TO A WAR-TORN WORLD 
EASTER BRINGS VISION OF UNITY 


JOHN LaFARCE 









TWO groups of people made up a good part of the 
crowd who filled every available space in New 
York’s Cathedral of Saint Patrick, when on March 
31 the Divine Liturgy (Mass) of the Byzantine- 
Slavonic Rite was celebrated there. One set of wor- 
shipers were members of Ukrainian and Carpatho- 
Russian Catholic congregations. They were spell- 
bound at seeing their familiar ceremonies carried 
out in such novel surroundings, and overjoyed at 
the cordial welcome given to them by the Arch- 
bishop of New York and the Chancelor of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, both of whom addressed them 
from the pulpit. The other worshipers had the con- 
verse sensation of seeing strange and unfamiliar 
rites performed in a familiar setting. Indeed some 
of them were awaiting reassurance that all was 
wholly in order according to the mind of Holy 
Mother Church. One good soul was heard murmur- 
ing: “But do they really believe in the Pope?” Her 
qualms were set at rest only when the Archbishop 
entered the sanctuary, along with the other prelates 
and clergy. 

To these majorities a small minority should be 
added: an ever increasing band of young Catholic 
men and women, many of them college graduates, 
who have taken the pains to inform themselves 
upon the Eastern Rites and peoples. New York’s 
students in this field will remain lastingly indebted 
to Father Gerard Donnelly, S.J., formerly of 
AMEnrICcA’s Staff, who laid a broad foundation, 
through his many illuminating articles and lectures, 
for the Eastern Rite apostolate now furthered by 
the Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D., of Dun- 
woodie Seminary, and by Fordham University. 

While cumbrous for practical purposes, and 
somewhat monotonous, the Eastern Rites leave a 
wonderful impression of the mystical and the sub- 
lime. Certain differences of emphasis characterize 
them, as compared with the liturgy of the West. 

Emphasis is laid upon the doctrine of the Sav- 
iour’s Resurrection, with all this implies in triumph 
and glory. Eastern worship is peaceful and heav- 
enly, rather than earthly and militant. Those who 
take part in it compare themselves to the Cheru- 
bim, who never weary of repetition, sine fine 
dicentes: always crying to God by litanies, doxolo- 
gies, invocations, repeated over and over at great 
length. Before the Consecration the Priest and 
Deacon pray, and the Choir chants: “We who 
mystically represent the Cherubim and sing the 
thrice holy hymn to the life-giving Trinity, let us 
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lay aside all earthly cares, so that we may receive 
the King of the Universe, invisibly escorted by 
angelic armies.” 

Stress, too, is placed upon the universal brother- 
hood of all men in Christ. This is illustrated by 
the active participation of the congregation in the 
sacred Liturgy, the kiss of peace, the chanting of 
the Beatitudes, the concelebration of priests or 
prelates using different languages, etc. 

It is impossible not to link up in one’s thoughts 
the prominence now given to the East in the 
Church’s liturgical program, and the focusing of 
the Western world’s mind upon the East in the 
drama of the day’s events. Is this a mere coin- 
cidence, or is a deeper meaning to be sought there- 
in? 

War developments of the political and contem- 
porary East might seem to crowd off the soul’s 
horizon any attention to such matters as the songs 
of the Cherubim and the glories of the Resurrec- 
tion. Why lose yourself in the contemplation of 
the distant future, some one may ask, when the 
present is so overpowering? Or why spend your 
time, at Eastertide, commemorating an event that 
took place in the remote past? 

These words might have some cogency if the 
Resurrection were but a matter of the future, or 
if at Easter we were but celebrating the anniversary 
of the historic moment when Jesus of Nazareth, 
Who openly claimed He was God, made good His 
world-shaking promise by rising bodily on a post- 
Sabbath morning, from the tomb. In the torment 
of these hours, we might forego a prophetic con- 
templation, or we might pass by, for one season, 
the memory of a sacred past. 

The moment of Christ’s Resurrection does be- 
long to past history. The awful instant when all 
mankind shall follow Him, and rise again—‘“in the 
twinkling of an eye’’—some to glory, some to pun- 
ishment—lies in the inscrutable future. But the 
actual Resurrection is now, an everlasting and un- 
shaken now. The Resurrection is not solely an 
event. Christ Himself is the Resurrection, and says 
to us: “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” To 
Him, Whose Existence is an absolute and undivided 
Now—the Now of eternity—both past and future 
are as much present as that ever changing razor- 
blade of time which we call today. In Himself, the 
Resurrection is achieved, for His triumph is con- 
summated and complete. “The prince of this world,” 
says the Saviour,” is already judged.” 



















For us, too, the Resurrection is now, quite as 
much as in the future, by that oneness with Christ 
which is the life of all who believe in Him and are 
incorporated into His holy Church. Evidently, the 
more intimately, the more vitally, the more active- 
ly we are united with Christ, our Head, the more 
we share in the “nowness’”’ the reality of the Resur- 
rection. 

With all its sublimity, therefore, the Eastern 
Rite is not a mere dream of the future. It is par- 
ticipation in a living reality. Christ, the God-Man, 
corporeally present upon the altar in that sacred 
Liturgy, is life of our very life. The work that is 
consummated in His Sacred Person is living and 
working within us. His own Eucharistic presence 
is the pledge of the Resurrection: it is the Resur- 
rection itself beginning its work in our lives. As 
Saint Paul says: “God, who is rich in mercy ..., 
brought us to life together with Christ . . . and 
raised us up together, and seated us together in 
heaven in Christ Jesus.”’ So that our life here on 
earth is an “initial stage” of the glory that has 
been won for us by Christ. 

“In Him you, too, when you had heard the word 
of truth, . . . were sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
the promise, who is the pledge of our inheritance.” 

In our Christian teaching, therefore, the unity 
of all mankind is not just an organization’s plan or 
scheme. Unity is now achieved by our sharing in 
that one great living Reality which is the Risen 
Christ Himself. This is Christianity’s message to 
a divided world; at this moment it is, as never 
before, Christianity’s message to the divided East. 

From day to day we are watching the slow but 
unfailing working out of a great mystery, which 
is the conversion of the whole world to Christ. In 
that process, the principal step is the conversion of 
the pagan East. At the present time, that conver- 
sion has been retarded by the idea that Christianity, 
being Western, had nothing to offer, save some 
philanthropic techniques, to the East’s mystic and 
religiously self-sufficient peoples. Mahatma Gandhi 
is often quoted as expressing the idea that he had 
no objection to Christianity, as such, but that India 
needed nothing from without, was spiritually all- 
satisfying. 

But India, to take but one instance, does not ap- 
pear, to our Western eyes, to be so completely self- 
sufficient. On the contrary, that region of the East 
is in dire need of some religious bond that will pre- 
vent its various components, Hindus and Moslems, 
from devouring one another. The mysteries of 
paganism have worked out now, as they have 
worked out in the past, to bloodshed and strife. 
Under the sharp blast of modern warfare, mere 
political structures are proving impotent to pro- 
vide a principle of brotherly unity. Communism 
will set up its claim, but Communism has no inner 
principle wherewith to hold men together. It can 
only make a semblance of doing so by uniting them 
for the time being against a common enemy, or 
by borrowing some fragments of Christian senti- 
ment. 

By His Resurrection, our Redeemer completely 
conquered the dominion of the Evil Spirit. “The 


prince of this world,” He said, “is already judged.” 
Says the Western Church in her liturgy for Low 
Sunday: “Behold, the Lion from the tribe of Juda 
has conquered, the root of David.” But, though 
judged and conquered, the Evil One still is permit- 
ted to make his power felt for a time, though that 
time has a limit. There will be an end to the sway 
of “the prince of the power of the air about us, 
the prince of the spirit which now works on un- 
believers.” 

We cannot guess that hour; it is a mystery that 
God has not chosen to reveal. But the advance- 
ment of it may yet be within our power. 

For centuries the East has had to look to the 
West for its conversion to Christianity. But as that 
work of conversion progresses, may not a comple- 
mentary movement be now arising—not to impede, 
but to crown the Church’s age-old missionary ef- 
fort? May it not be that the re-conversion of the 
West to Christianity will come, to a certain extent, 
from the East? And, when that occurs, may that 
not be the signal for the final breaking of that 
world sway of evil, that now places its stubborn, 
unnatural obstacles to the spread of the spiritual 
Kingdom of Christ? 

What, then, can we do to hasten that day, that 
spiritual re-birth of the East, which is to be the 
prelude to the spiritual resurrection of the West? 

First of all, and obviously, we should continue 
and intensify our support of the Church’s mission 
work in the East. Never was such support needed 
as at present, when whole vast mission countries 
are cut off from their former sustenance, and ex- 
posed to the mercies of the merciless invader. 

But in addition to that, we should speak to the 
East now, as never before in the past, a language 
that the East can both respect and understand. We 
can speak to those millions who, like us, detest 
rapine and violence; who are struggling for unity 
and peace among themselves, yet find no aid to 
these among their own beliefs and worships. Though 
the war places physical obstacles, it opens up new 
spiritual approaches. What we say here, by our 
words or example, will greatly reinforce what is 
always being said by the Catholics of these Eastern 
countries to their own brethen. 

As the chanter in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral sang 
many times over the exhortation that under the 
protection of “Mary, Mother of God and ever 
Virgin, and all the Saints, let us recommend our- 
selves, one another, and all our life, to Christ our 
God,” this thought persisted in my mind: “What if 
we Catholics in this country could palpably show 
to these Eastern peoples our own union with the 
Risen Christ; show it more than ever by our charity 
toward one another and toward all men; show it 
by the integrity and purity of our personal lives, 
by our determination that out of victory we in- 
tend to build a just peace? Will not that help to 
convince those peoples that Christianity alone can 
bring them the peace and unity they now so de- 
sire? Will it not aid to break the back of that demon 
now spreading fire and hate throughout the 
world?” I leave it to others to answer as they 
please; my own guess is that it would. 
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SPECTER OF ANOTHER MUNICH 
HOVERS OVER EASTERN EUROPE 


ANTONI TARNOWSKI 


THE territory of Eastern Europe, lying between 
the Black and the Baltic Sea in one direction and 
between Germany and Russia in another, is like any 
other part of the world endowed with its own life 
and history. In analyzing its thousand-years-old 
tradition, one can say without exaggeration that, 
situated between two steadily growing empires, the 
nations of Eastern Europe had to use most of their 
efforts to protect themselves against being engulfed 
by either or both of the two neighbors. Their chief 
characteristic throughout the ages was that they 
refused to become either part of Germany or part 
of the Muscovite Empire later called Russia. The 
striking desire, repeatedly stressed, of those na- 
tions, was to preserve their own individual cultural 
and political life. 

There were times when this policy seemed 
doomed, such as the period after the partitions of 
Poland when this part of Europe ceased to exist as 
a free land for almost 130 years. There were, how- 
ever, years of glory and strongly expanding life, 
years when a happy union between Poland, Lithu- 
ania and Ruthenia (called at present the Ukraine) 
assured a peaceful development for these nations 
for a long period of time. Poland’s return to free- 
dom in 1918 re-created normal conditions for an 
independent life in this whole region. 

In the twenty years of their independent life that 
followed World War I, the Baltic States proved to 
be efficient and progressive organizers of their 
countries. The agrarian system was changed quick- 
ly, and large feudal estates were broken up into 
many units for peasant farming. Schools were built 
and the general standard of living improved greatly. 
It certainly would be advisable to have someone 
seriously study and present to the American public 
the achievements of the Baltic nations and compare 
them to the achievements of the Soviet Union. This 
comparison doubtless would not be to the disadvan- 
tage of the Baltic countries. 

The outbreak of the war in 1939, initiated by two 
simultaneous aggressions on Poland, by Germany 
on the West and Russia on the East, forced again 
the collapse of the independent system of Eastern 
Europe. In a short time after Poland’s resistance 
was broken, all neighboring states were overrun in 
turn. Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia lost their free- 
dom, and Rumania was faced with the choice of 
acting as a German puppet or of being annihilated. 

As in past centuries, the nations of Eastern 
Europe consider the present loss of their indepen- 
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dence a temporary blow, and are sparing no effort 
in blood and sacrifice to win it back. One obvious 
lesson ought to be learned from the present trag- 
edy, not only by the Baltic peoples themselves, but 
by all those who believe in principles of freedom 
and hope for a durable peace. It is this: the future 
of peace and prosperity in Continental Europe 
largely depends on the continued existence of 
strong and independent Baltic Nations. 

This necessity, so much misunderstood after the 
last war by many statesmen, should be kept in mind 
now, since already symptoms of the old, immoral 
policy of bargaining with other nations’ property 
seems, with respect to Eastern Europe, to be ap- 
pearing again today. The sponsors of such ideas are 
certain circles in England who would like to pay 
Russia for her gallant fight against Germany with 
the living bodies of half of Poland, Britain’s ally, 
and of Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. 

This idea is so dangerous with regard to the 
entire moral prestige of the democracies and to the 
very issues of this war, that it must arouse a well- 
founded indignation everywhere. Is it possible that 
in the midst of the war, when the moral confidence 
of all belligerents one for another, and the trust of 
the defenseless, overrun small nations in the democ- 
racies is of such vital importance, a sudden return 
to the ill-famed policy of Munich is envisaged? 
Some editorials of the London Times and Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps’ recent interview in Life magazine indi- 
cate that a grave danger in this respect lies ahead. 

When last summer, after Hitler’s attack on Rus- 
sia, Poland followed England’s example in signing 
an agreement with the Soviet Union, Anthony 
Eden, acting on behalf of the British Government, 
solemnly declared that Great Britain would never 
recognize any changes in territory obtained by ag- 
gression. A similar statement was issued later by 
Sumner Welles, then acting Secretary of State of 
the United States. Mr. Welles’ declaration was in 
full accord with the well-established principles of 
American policy, which refuses to accept force as a 
criterion for settling international affairs, and is 
based on the conception of morality in the relations 
between nations. This morality absolutely rejects 
any suggestion of recognizing acts of force as legal. 
Vivid symbols of the American policy are the repre- 
sentatives of conquered nations residing still in 
their official capacity in Washington. Among them 
are also the diplomatic representatives of Lithu- 
ania, Estonia and Latvia. 














That Mr. Welles’ and Mr. Eden’s statements with 
regard to the Polish-Soviet boundaries were neces- 
sary, was proved very soon after they were issued. 
The day after the Polish-Soviet pact was signed, 
Mr. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador in Moscow, 
started a campaign to interpret the agreement as 
Poland’s resignation from her status in the East 
and an opening of discussion in the matter of 
Polish-Soviet boundaries. Unfortunately, this rather 
unfair Russian attitude was followed by an edito- 
rial in the London Times, expressing the opinion 
that Eastern Europe must ‘be given over to Russian 
influence. Thus, England’s first ally in this war was 
forgotten and handed away to the most recent one, 
Russia, because the new ally has a larger population 
than Poland and a strong army. 

Although the Foreign Office in London repudi- 
ated this editorial, it was already plain then that a 
sinister bargain in some circles is in mind. The 
specter of a Red Munich, proposed by pro-Soviet 
bearers of Mr. Chamberlain’s umbrella, reappeared 
lately again, but in a much more open shape. 
William Stoneman, London correspondent of the 
New York Post (March 7), writes as follows: 

The London Times in its leading editorial today sug- 

gests Great Britain make an agreement with Soviet 

Russia recognizing the Soviet Union’s boundaries as 

of June 22, 1941 (that is, subsequent to the Polish and 
' Finnish wars and the absorption of Lithuania, Lat- 

via and Estonia). And strangely coinciding with the 

Times article is Sir Stafford Cripps’ interview, in 

which he plainly says “To protect Leningrad, it is 

essential that the Russians should control the Gulf 
of Finland and the Baltic Coast. It is also necessary 
that there should not exist small states close to the 
vital points of Soviet industry which can be made use 
of by hostile powers as a base for attack.” This 
means that judging by the strategic necessities of 
the situation, the Soviet Government must ask for 

boundaries of June, 1941. 

The matter is very clear! The plan is to sacrifice 
three free and independent nations, whose territory 
was occupied by aggression, for the sake of being 
pleasant to the Soviet Union. Sir Stafford appeared 
to be more kind to Poland, as he suggested fixing 
Polish-Soviet boundaries by mutual agreement “be- 
tween what are now, I am glad to say, two friendly 
countries, Poland and the U.S.S.R.” By a strange 
coincidence again, at the time Sir Stafford’s inter- 
view appeared, the New York Times announced 
from London that the Soviets refused to the Polish 
Government the recognition of passports issued to 
Polish citizens who were born in territories occu- 
pied by Russia in 1939, because they are Soviet 
citizens. In this light Sir Stafford did not, indeed, 
need to bother about the Polish-Soviet boundaries, 
because the Russians have already made the point 
clear themselves. 

Needless to say no Polish Government will ever 
consider Russian claims to the Polish soil which 
temporarily fell into Soviet hands because of an act 
of wanton aggression. If this aggression, as well as 
the conquest of the Baltic States, was only a pre- 
cautionary move of a strategical character, as is 
the official Soviet interpretation, why did Russia 
deport two million Poles, Ukrainians and Jews from 
their home in Poland to atrocious conditions of 


starvation and disease in Siberia? Why did they 
deport ten per cent of the populations of Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia and imprison their Govern- 
ments? Fake plebiscites subsequently arranged in 
such conditions can hardly be considered a free ex- 
pression of the will of the inhabitants. 

The Poles are ready to fight for their eastern 
boundaries with the same violence with which they 
have defended their homeland and are now fighting 
on all fronts of the world. So are the people of 
Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. Would it not be bet- 
ter, then, if Sir Stafford Cripps and his followers, 
instead of planning another Munich, tried rather to 
prevent future unnecessary bloodshed in Eastern 
Europe by inducing the Soviets to abide by the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter? 

In the case of the Soviet demands, there is no 
evidence of an intention to repair the wrong done 
to these nations. 

Poland fought from the first day of this war. Her 
resistance allowed the Allies time to prepare for 
their own defense. Poland saved Russia from Ger- 
man onslaught in 1938 by refusing to join Germany 
in her invasion plans on Russia. Now it is proposed 
to pay Poland for her sacrifices with the loss of a 
half of her territory, not in the case of a German 
but in the case of an Allied victory. 

Between the United Nations and the Soviet Union 
there is unity of military aims; but there is a com- 
plete disunity and even a striking difference be- 
tween their political aims. Tanks can be given to 
the Soviets, but principles, being the strongest re- 
source of the United Nations, should not be bar- 
tered away. 

Someone may say, what is this tiny problem of a 
few million people when compared to the global 
proportions of this war? Can there be any compari- 
son between the blaze of war covering the whole 
earth and a question of three small nations? 

Yes, I should say, there is! Because this war is 
being fought for the rights of the small people to 
live, because it is being fought for a “new order” in 
the world, where men can exist free from fear, 
want and aggression. If during the very prosecution 
of the war the right of small nations to live is sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the big nations, how can other 
small nations, struggling day and night in their re- 
sistance to the Nazi conquerors, have the faith that 
some day they will not be sacrificed in turn? 

Yes, there is no doubt that by handing over the 
free Baltic States to Russia the democracies would 
greatly undermine their moral prestige. In this 
light the Atlantic Charter would certainly be ad- 
vertised by the Axis Powers as a meaningless scrap 
of paper. 

America is the only country in the world, to 
which the eyes of all suffering and struggling peo- 
ples are directed with confidence. America never 
deceived anybody and the American creed is the 
creed of the free. The people of Eastern Europe 
look with homage and trust to this great country, 
that their age-old determination to be free will not 
be disregarded, that right and law will not be tram- 
pled upon in order to achieve a repetition of Mu- 
nich, this time in red. 
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POSTGRADUATE WORK 
FOR NEGRO DOCTORS 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL 











EVERY human skill requires practice for its re- 
tention and progress. The mind as well as the body 
grows flabby for want of exercise. Whether this 
is more true of the physician and surgeon than of 
the teacher, the lawyer, the dentist, the theologian, 
etc., is a matter of idle speculation. The general 
truth for all life is a choice between progress and 
retrogression. I single out the medical profession 
because of a recent article on opportunities for post- 
graduate study open to Negro physicians in the 
South. 

The courses offered are really what are popu- 
larly called “refresher” courses. They are not 
graduate in the sense of research, but postgradu- 
ate, supposing undergraduate knowledge and skill 
which are to be refreshed and sharpened by con- 
tact with current and new methods. Every pro- 
fessional man should welcome such an opportunity 
in his chosen field. In comparison with the white 
doctor, statistics show that the Negro medical man 
has acquitted himself equally well in using the “re- 
fresher” institutes opened to him. 

Unfortunately, the Negro doctor, especially in 
the South, is straitened in the facilities available to 
him for such renovation and progress in his pro- 
fession. Of the seventeen Southern States and the 
District of Columbia, twelve offer with some degree 
of regularity postgraduate courses in medicine de- 
signed exclusively or in part for the Negro. On the 
basis of a questionnaire, admittedly too general for 
accurate information on the Negroes alone, it is 
estimated that thirty to forty per cent of the Negro 
medical profession in these Southern districts at- 
tended the courses open to them. This is a most 
favorable comparison with the twenty-five per cent 
attendance for white physicians in the latest avail- 
able statistics, for 1938, furnished by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. As a further illustration, 
fifty-five of the fifty-eight Negro physicians in 
Mississippi attended a two weeks’ course in mater- 
nal and child care offered on the circuit plan by 
that State’s Board of Health with the aid of the 
United States’ Children’s Bureau. 

Circuit courses are the most practical for the 
Negro physician, due to financial difficulties in giv- 
ing up his practice for two weeks or longer and 
other expenses inseparable from a trip to a more or 
less distant city. Thus of twenty-six opportunities 
for postgraduate work offered to the Negro doc- 
tor in the Southern States over a period of a year, 
only three were of this itinerant or circuit type. In 
contrast, of one hundred and ten programs for post- 
graduate opportunities in medicine open to white 
doctors in forty-three States, fifty were held in 
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proximity to the majority of the physicians’ homes. 
The figures are from the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Graduate Medical Education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

To further postgraduate education of the Negro 
doctor in the South, both his own and the white 
race can and should make greater efforts. Progress, 
however meager, is reported. Thus, four Southern 
State medical societies, those of Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana and Tennessee, have allowed Negro 
physicians to attend certain such facilities. The 
Florida Medical Association has set a shining light 
of academic brightness in the darkness of sur- 
rounding medical and humane indifference. The 
society has held a one-week postgraduate seminar 
each year since 1933. According to Dr. Paul B. 
Cornely writing in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, February 14, 1942, Negro 
physicians were excluded from these courses up to 
1940. In that year, “the last two days of the sem- 
inar were opened to Negro physicians and in 1941 
the whole course was made available to all duly 
licensed Negro physicians on the same basis as 
white physicians.” The doctor assures us: “This 
arrangement has proved satisfactory and should 
certainly be given a trial by other State medical 
societies.” 

Awaiting the dawn of full freedom for himself, 
the Negro can make further efforts of his own. 
An example in such self-help is that of the Flint 
Goodridge Hospital of Dillard University in New 
Orleans. During the scholastic year of 1939-1940, 
twice a week and without charge, it offered con- 
tinuation courses in tuberculosis. Twenty-five per 
cent of the Negro doctors in the city attended. 

Then, too, the Negro medical societies might well 
undertake planning and giving similar courses for 
their own. 

But for some time to come, the main help, if not 
responsibility, for professional, and in particular, 
specialized aid to the Negro doctor, must come 
from his white confreres. In the article referred 
to above, Dr. Cornely cites for pioneer work in giv- 
ing such help St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine (St. Mary’s Infirmary), the Medical School of 
Virginia, and Duke University of Medicine (Lincoln 
Hospital). The doctor’s further suggestion that 
other medical schools develop similar continuation 
courses for Negro physicians, to say the least, is in 
keeping with the present tempo of aid to the Red 
Cross and other humanitarian aims. 

State Medical Societies seem to have a similar 
opportunity and duty. After all, their very organiza- 
tion implies a collective sense of responsibility, pri- 
marily one might presume to their own profession 
in the raising of its skill and in the furtherance 
of its ministrations. I mentioned above the begin- 
nings of such work by the Medical Associations of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee and particularly of 
Florida. Much, however, remains to be done. Its 
almost complete neglect is a reflection on our 
democracy, now in grim warfare to preserve its 
democratic institutions. Hippocrates did not ex- 
clude from his oath of service anyone on account 
of color. 

















CHINA'S LIFELINE 
MUST NOT BE BROKEN 


COL. CONRAD H. LANZA 











EVER since World War I the United States has 
backed China against Japan. Since 1937, when the 
present war between China and Japan started, 
American assistance, which was at first diplomatic, 
has been extended to furnishing funds and matériel 
in kind. The support thus given has gradually 
grown. Beginning on a partly commercial basis, 
it has now become political, where very large loans 
are being made, and great quantities of supplies 
shipped, on the understanding that the Chinese 
would fight the Japanese armies. 

There has been difficulty in getting the supplies 
to China. As Japanese successes closed port after 
port on the China coast, new avenues of approach 
had to be found. For a time, the main route was 
through French Indo-China. This was closed about 
a year ago, through an agreement between France 
and Japan, by which a peaceful Japanese occupa- 
tion of Indo-China was brought about. 

This event incurred the displeasure of Washing- 
ton. A demand that Japan evacuate Indo-China was 
one of the conditions laid down by Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull last November for continuance of peace- 
ful relations with Japan. In the meantime another 

route into China was found in the Burma road. 

' This famous road starts at the sea port of Ran- 
goon. A river and a railroad carried goods from 
there up to Lashio in north Burma. Here started 
the motor road, leading some 750 miles to Chung- 
king, in the center of China. It is a remarkable 
highway, unpaved, not too wide, steep grades, run- 
ning over three ranges of mountains, with deep in- 
tervening valleys. There are no filling stations any- 
where, and all vehicles have to carry enough gaso- 
line and oil for the round trip of 1,500 miles. The 
success of the road has been largely due to the 
abundant and cheap Chinese labor obtainable in 
villages along it. 

There has been a two-way traffic on this road. 
Munitions and war supplies went into China; and 
tungsten and tung oil, both important products to 
the democracies, came out. After the closing of the 
Indo-China route, the business of the Burma road 
increased by leaps and bounds. According to reports 
from Washington, as of December 3, 1941, the 
United States had supplied 4,000 trucks for the 
Burma road, and expected to have 10,000 in opera- 
tion by spring. 260 American fliers were patrolling 
the road against Japanese interference by bomb- 
ing. Experienced motor vehicle operators had been 
furnished to teach and supervise the Chinese in the 
management of fleets of trucks. Engineers were 
busy improving the road itself. 

Japan has now closed the famous road. At this 
date there is no other available route open into 


China for American supplies. What are the results 
going to be? The immediate result is that there 
will be no further deliveries of lease-lend materials 
to China. The ultimate result is not so easy to see. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek’s Government at 
Chungking has counted on the Anglo-Saxon nations 
coming to the rescue of China. He appears to have 
abandoned all idea of being able to win the war 
without outside aid. Notwithstanding their great 
numbers, and many estimable qualities, the Chinese 
have had neither an efficient government nor cap- 
able armies. They have fought for over four years 
a savage war against the Japanese, buoyed with the 
hope that they would finally receive the needed help 
from the United States and from the British Em- 
pire, the two Governments who advised them, and 
assisted them, in their war. 

China has counted upon the sea power of these 
two great Nations to come sooner or later into con- 
flict with the Japanese, and sever the supply lines 
between Japan and the China coast. Were this done, 
and they believed it would be, it would be a much 
easier matter to drive out the invader, who would 
no longer be able to obtain supplies and reenforce- 
ments for their harassed troops in China. 

China now finds that she is more securely under 
Japanese dominance than before. Prior to our en- 
tering the war she received considerable lease-lend 
matériel. It now seems that she will receive no 
more. What will she do? 

Several courses are open to China. Chiang Kai- 
Shek, whose position as a leader is gravely shaken, 
talks of constructing a new road to be built out 
of Calcutta. As an engineering project this could 
be done. It would require considerable time. Trucks, 
gasoline and construction materials would have to 
be largely imported into India. Will Calcutta be in 
the hands of the British, and their allies, by the 
date the road could be opened for traffic? And will 
the sea lanes to Calcutta, or to India for that mat- 
ter, be available to the cause of the United Na- 
tions? Nobody knows now for sure what the answer 
to these questions is. 

Another course is for China to open a road to 
Russia. There is one already. It is 1,700 miles long, 
and as trucks have to carry gasoline and provisions 
for the round voyage in and out, the space left for 
goods is limited. It is, however, doing some busi- 
ness hauling supplies donated by Russia. It would 
be possible to expand the capacity of this road by 
providing additional trucks and improved facilities. 
Can Russia and China do it? Is Russia going to 
have supplies in the future to give to China, over 
and above her own sore needs? Nobody can an- 
swer these questions either. 

For his own prestige, Chiang Kai-Shek will prob- 
ably do all he can to maintain his position of al- 
liance with the United States and Great Britain. 
He is deeply committed to this policy. Whether he 
can continue to convince his former supporters that 
this is the best thing te do under present circum- 
stances, and the most advantageous course of ac- 
tion for his country remains to be seen. 

It is most essential, if he is to maintain his posi- 
tion, to keep supplies flowing to China. 
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CONGRESS MOVES TO HELP 
WAR-STRICKEN SMALL BUSINESS 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











AS a result of the impact of the gigantic national 
defense and war programs on our American econ- 
omy, small business enterprise in the United States 
is facing bankruptcy and chaos along a wide front. 

With these blunt and ominous words begins a 
recent report of the special Senate Committee 
which, under the chairmanship of Senator Murray, 
of Montana, has been studying the critical problems 
which bedevil small businessmen in a world at war. 
The report charges that contrary to the President’s 
expressed wishes those in charge of the production 
program, “particularly in the Office of Production 
Management (now the War Production Board), the 
Army, the Navy and the Treasury have preferred 
to deal with large business rather than small busi- 
ness, and have made no special effort to distribute 
beyond the largest business units the contracts they 
have to dispose of.’”’ Unless immediate efforts are 
made, the Committee warns, to integrate small 
business into the war program, this large and pe- 
culiarly American part of our industry is doomed. 

Coming after the various attempts already made 
to cushion the impact of war on small business 
enterprise—traveling defense clinics, plans for pool- 
ing facilities of small plants, pressure on prime con- 
tractors to subcontract, etc.—this report makes dis- 
couraging reading. Since the beginning of the de- 
fense program, the general public has watched with 
anxious sympathy the struggle of small business 
to keep its head above water. Here was a peculiarly 
democratic institution where what we like to think 
of as typical American virtues—self-reliance, in- 
dividual initiative, personal responsibility—were 
still exercised. Here was the industrial basis of our 
political democracy-——thousands of small units, 
scattered all over the country, managed by owners 
who in many instances could and did call their em- 
ployes by their first names. Here was the last 
frontier of that free enterprise which, since the 
Civil War, had been fighting a gallant and, despite 
the Sherman anti-Trust Act, mostly a losing strug- 
gle with sprawling corporations bent on the dom- 
ination of American economic life. 

The country was obviously not willing that small 
business should be the first casualty of the war. 
This was a war against totalitarianism, and it would 
be a queer war, indeed, if we could only fight it 
successfully by destroying the most democratic part 
of our industrial order. In response to this senti- 
ment, an executive order came from the White 
House on September 4, 1941, which set up in the 
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O.P.M. a Division of Contract Distribution. The 
President at the time referred to the new Division 
as a “determined move on the part of the Admin- 
istration to help the smaller business units of the 
country to obtain a fair share of the defense 
orders....” 

On that September day, great expectations were 
raised that small business would in large part 
escape destruction. Previous failures were momen- 
tarily forgotten, especially when Floyd B. Odlum, 
a capable administrator sincerely interested in small 
business, was appointed director of the new Divi- 
sion. However, on December 19, just two months 
after assuming office, Mr. Odlum had to admit to 
the Murray Committee that he had been unable to 
make much progress. 

Meanwhile, a House committee had been making 
its own investigation. Set up to study defense mi- 
gration, the Tolan Committee soon found that the 
cause of the chaotic migration which was disrupt- 
ing families and communities up and down the land, 
and thereby dissipating the man-power of the na- 
tion, stemmed directly from what it called badly 
planned production in the war effort. Accordingly, 
the Committee turned aside to study war produc- 
tion. This study uncovered serious deficiencies in 
the procurement policies of the O.P.M., the Army 
and the Navy. While millions of dollars, it was 
learned, had been poured into new plants and 
machines, a procedure that involved both loss of 
time and expenditure of critically-needed raw 
materials, the existing facilities of the nation’s in- 
dustrial plant had been only partially utilized. 

Testifying before the Committee late in Novem- 
ber, 1941, Peter R. Nehemkis, assistant in the Con- 
tract Division, O.P.M., revealed some startling fig- 
ures on the distribution of war contracts. As of Sep- 
tember, 1941, ten companies held forty-three per 
cent of the total volume of contracts awarded; 
thirty companies held sixty-seven per cent; and 
100 companies held eighty-three per cent. 

This simple set of figures told in succinct and 
graphic terms the whole story of our failure to 
mobilize American industry and the subsequent 
tragedy of small business. With 100 firms holding 
eighty-three per cent of the total volume of war 
contracts, not much was left for the estimated 
184,000 other manufacturing establishments in the 
country. Since civilian consumption in many lines 
had to be cut to save critical materials, thousands 
of these firms were forced to shut down and dis- 
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of the war effort. Between the Congressional critics 


beginning that this was a job for big business. If 
large firms like General Motors and the Chrysler 
Corporation lacked plant capacity for the produc- 
tion of planes and tanks, the Government would 
finance new construction. To use existing plant 
capacity and the tools scattered all over the land, 
seemed to them a slow and unwieldy process. These 
plants, they concluded, would have to be sacrificed 
on the altar of speed and efficiency. 

With this justification of the ruthless attitude 
toward small business, both Congressional Commit- 
tees took sharp issue. From a mass of testimony, 
the Senate Committee deduced that “there is a 
whole level of industrial capacity that has not been 
touched yet by military production”; that “20,000 
more manufacturing plants could be brought into 
the war program ... and that when the smaller 
metal-working plants are brought in, the total may 
well approximate 45,000 plants”; that “we go into 
the greatest war in our history with fifty per cent 
of our productive capacity idle, the fifty per cent 
represented in the small plants and the small shops 
and small factories of the Nation.” 

The Tolan Committee likewise insisted that to 
exclude small business from the production pro- 
gram had been a mistake from the beginning, and 
charged that such a policy only shows that we 
have not as yet understood the true nature of 
total war. Pointing out that small plants possess 
some 700,000 machine tools which could be used 
for war production, and that the failure to use them 
is depriving the armament program of 150,000,000 
man-hours per week, the Committee asserted that 
“full utilization of the smaller plant facilities would 
about double the present human and mechanical 
effort devoted to the production of war goods.” 

Both Reports raise the question whether, with- 
out the use of all existing facilities, we can achieve 
the prodigious goals set by the President in his 


message to Congress on the State of the Union, or 
equal and surpass the efforts of our enemies who, 
incidentally, are using every available machine to 
its utmost capacity. They do not believe that the 
construction of nine billion dollars worth of new 
plant capacity can fully compensate for or excuse 
the failure to press into service fifty per cent of 
the Nation’s normal industrial capacity. Accord- 
ingly, they have made recommendations with a 
view to a wider utilization of the capacity of small 
manufacturing units. Specifically, the Tolan Com- 
mittee has offered three proposals: 

1. Regional offices of the WPB should be set up in 
different parts of the country with the power not 
merely to supply information, but also to let con- 
tracts and subcontracts. This will necessitate, to 
avoid confusion and duplication, the centralization 
of all procurement in one agency at Washington. 

2. Present efforts at subcontracting and pooling 
should be expanded. 

3. The technique of “exploding,” where major 
war products are subdivided into their components 
and these manufactured separately, should be pur- 
sued as far as possible. 

The proposals of the Senate Committee have 
been incorporated into a bill (S.2250), which was 
introduced on February 5, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The following are 
some of the principal provisions: 

1. The Chairman of the WPB is empowered, 
through a deputy appointed by him, “to mobilize 
aggressively the productive capacity of all small 
business concerns...” 

2. To execute this duty, the Chairman shall have 
the power to make an inventory of productive facili- 
ties available for war production; to see that these 
facilities are called to the attention of Government 
procurement agencies; to compel prime contractors 
to sublet contracts on an equitable basis and in the 
greatest practicable volume; to certify small plants 
for funds needed to convert to war work; and to 
study means by which essential raw material may 
be made available to small businesses threatened 
with extinction. 

3. A Smaller War Plants Corporation is con- 
stituted with a capitalization of $100,000,000 and 
empowered to make loans to enable small business 
to finance plant construction, conversion, or expan- 
sion with a view to participation in the war pro- 
gram. 

Whether or not these proposals, if enacted into 
law, all of which are aimed at removing existing 
bottlenecks, will save a large part of small business 
depends largely on the Chairman of the WPB. If 
the deputy mentioned above understands the prob- 
lems of small business and is given full authority 
to carry out the provisions of the bill, there is a 
possibility of salvaging many small firms. Ultimate- 
ly, the decision rests with Mr. Nelson. Since, as 
the writer has been reliably informed, the bill was 
drawn up with his collaboration and modified to 
suit his wishes, there is some ground for hoping 
that the full productive power of our democracy 
may yet be brought to bear against our totalitarian 
enemies. 
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A NEO-PAGAN BILL 


FROM time to time, every nation suffers from 
periods of hysteria. Usually these are brief, and do 
no great harm. Occasionally, however, some form 
gains recognition, and is accelerated by legislation. 
When that happens, the harm may be very serious, 
unless the legislation is simply disregarded by offi- 
cials and the public alike. 

One of the most dangerous forms of hysteria has 
already been approved by the House, and powerful 
forces are urging its adoption by the Senate. For at 
least two years, efforts have been made to establish 
Federal camps in which women, over eighteen years 
of age, were to be trained through courses vaguely 
described as “preparation for national defense.” In 
spite of the rank of some of its supporters, this 
movement has been greeted either with vigorous 
opposition, or with ridicule. Since the war began, 
the movement has been pushed more actively, and 
the result is a bill approved by the House, creating 
a volunteer army auxiliary corps for women. 

At first sight, this bill looks like a counsel of 
despair. When the forces of the United States have 
been weakened to a dangerous point by a series of 
defeats, killing or crippling a majority of our fight- 
ing men, it will then be time to think of enlisting 
women for auxiliary military service. But the truth 
of the matter is that the United States has at pres- 
ent more men subject to the draft than it could 
clothe and equip properly. The army has no more 
need of an auxiliary corps of women than it has of 
an auxiliary made up of boys in their early ’teens. 

The physical and moral hazards to which women 
in military encampments would be subjected are 
obvious, but even that is not the most objection- 
able feature of this bill. One of the most deplorable 
results of the modern machine age is the increasing 
number of women it has drawn from the home into 
forms of gainful occupation. To build a home is not 
an easy task, even under favorable circumstances, 
and the tremendous importance of this task can be 
gauged by the fact that upon well-ordered homes 
depend the peace, good order and preservation of 
the state. The creation of real homes from which 
will come the strong, upright citizens, men and 
women of the future, is of such vital importance 
that it is among the prime objects which the state 
is obliged to encourage. 

As the Auxiliary Bishop for the Military Forces, 
the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, D.D., said in a re- 
cent address, while boys in the camps may not like 
such tasks as peeling potatoes, darning socks, or 
sewing on buttons, “I think that for the sanctity of 
the home you would rather do these things than 
have them done for you by women in the army. 
And attacks on the sanctity of the home have been 
growing lately.” 

We do not question the motives of those who are 
demanding the passage of this bill, but it seems to 
us that, objectively, it is one of those attacks which 
the Bishop deplores. Whatever our neo-pagans may 
think, women will do more for their country and for 
the army by working and by praying at home. 
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EDIT 


QUISLING SCHOOLS 


SOME years ago, England found out that the 
policy of allowing its boys and girls to grow up 
in schools from which the teaching of religion 
is excluded, is not a policy which any nation 
can afford to encourage. In the discussion which 
followed a striking article by the late Rev. 
Francis Woodlock, S.J., in the London Month, 
and a leader in the Times, it was generally 
agreed that among the first of the country’s 
pressing needs was a school system in which 
every child can learn at least the rudiments of 
religion. 

Under the domination of its German tyrants, 
the Norwegians, speaking through the clergy 
of the old State Church, have protested the 
exclusion of religion from the public schools. 
A few of the clergy have become the tools of 
Quisling, but the majority hold fast to their re- 
ligious convictions, and with the mass of the 
people demand that the Quisling edict which 
forces the children to attend paganized schools, 
be repealed. The ministers write that the au- 
thority of parents over their children comes 
from Almighty God, and may not be usurped by 
the state, and, further, that the state is obliged 
to favor schools which give the child “a Chris- 
tian moral education.” According to a message 
received by telephone, and published in the New 
York Times (March 24, 1942), the clergy pro- 
test that those “who force children away from 
the responsibility of their parents, violate the 
Divine right of the home, and force parents to 
sin against their consciences.” 

We wish that the non-Catholic clergy in the 
United States, acting in the several States, 
would issue a similar unequivocally Christian 
statement. In this country, the notion that 
parents have rights over their children which 
are prior to those of the state, and that no state 
may oblige a parent to send his child to a school 
of which he conscientiously disapproves, will 
come to many with a sense of novelty. Although 
that notion is not only Christian, but Ameri- 
can in the best sense, Americans who wish their 
children educated in religious schools, are sub- 
ject to penalty. 

It took a catastrophe in England to destroy 
the primacy of secularism in education. Will 
only a similar catastrophe destroy it in this 
country? 





T@IALS 


THE HAYS OFFICE 


RUMOR is always painted full of tongues, and 
perhaps a rumor that has floated in from our 
western coast is sicklied o’er with lying tongues. 
Possibly, however, the suggestion carried by the 
rumor has been released as a kind of trial ba- 
loon. In that case, we take a shot at it in the 
hope of bringing it down for closer examination. 

It has been fairly well known that the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors Asso- 
ciation has not been functioning with its old- 
time smoothness. The association was the an- 
swer to a demand for better motion pictures, 
and in reviewing films voluntarily submitted, it 
has deserved well both of the producers and 
the public. But according to a trade paper, 
Variety, some producers are no longer satis- 
fied with Mr. Geoffrey Shurlock, acting suc- 
cessor of Mr. Joseph Breen, in the Hays office. 
They are “convinced” that the code followed 
by the MPPDA office should be revised to give 
them “more leeway to include more of the 
facts of life.’”” Mr. Shurlock does not share this 
conviction, and the producers have discovered, 
much to their annoyance, that they “cannot 
bully him or shove him around.” 

The rumor connected with these conditions 
states that the malcontents are planning to ask 
that the operations of the MPPDA office be 
taken over by the Federal Government, and be 
grouped under some Federal bureau or agency. 
Whether the Government will set up a compul- 
sory censorship, or leave the producers free to 
withhold their films from inspection, as at pres- 
ent, and then run the hazard of rejection or 


costly deletions by State and municipal boards, - 


the proponents of this scheme do not state. Pos- 
sibly they consider the difference between com- 
pulsory Federal censorship and the present vol- 
untary system, a mere detail; possibly too they 
believe that under Federal control they may 
find more gracious critics. 

Nothing worse could happen to the motion- 
picture industry, it seems to us, than the blight 
of a censorship board, controlled by Federal 
office-holders. We believe too that the general 
public, which has found the Hays office satis- 
factory, on the whole, will not be inclined to 
favor any plan which brings the means of com- 
munication afforded by motion pictures, under 
Federal control. 





BUSINESS AS USUAL 


IT is about time for the Government and big busi- 
ness and labor to understand that labor and big 
business and the Government cannot carry on as 
usual during a war in which we are fighting for our 
very lives. It is repulsive to learn that a factory 
with Government contracts has been making so 
much money that it can hand over nearly $40,000 
as a kind of bonus to a typist-secretary, an act that 
at first sight suggests fraud, while the directing 
Officials emulate the late and unlamented Zaharoff 
in piling up profits through the agony of their 
fellow-men. 

But who is responsible for the awarding of con- 
tracts which allow excessive profits? We have asked 
repeatedly, and we ask again: “Is there no one at 
Washington who knows how to draw up a contract 
which will protect the people against predatory 
manufacturers?” As far as the facts testify, Gov- 
ernment contracts are in incompetent hands, and 
have been ever since the first military encampment 
was built. Hardly a day passes without disclosing 
some new example of excessive profit, at the ex- 
pense of the people—or, what is worse, without an 
attempt to cover up another example of greed and 
corruption. 

The responsibility rests upon the officials at 
Washington. In peace time, the pork barrel can be, 
or at least is, tolerated. It seems to be the symbol 
of our political parties. At its best, the pork barrel 
connotes incompetence, at its worst, dishonesty. 
But in war time it connotes men who emulate the 
ghoul and the vampire. 

One fact is assured. As long as the Government 
awards contracts which permit excessive profits, 
big business will not complain. Why should it? But, 
again, why are such contracts awarded? Senator 
Walsh’s bill to take, through taxation, all profits 
beyond six per cent, attempts to right a wrong 
that can be avoided. Once an unscrupulous manu- 
facturer has his hands on a profit, he knows ways 
of hiding it that are beyond the ken of the sharpest 
investigator in Washington. 

Another fact is also assured. As long as these 
contracts are awarded, organized labor will con- 
tinue to demand its share. The drive for over-time 
wages and for double-time on Sundays and holidays 
is evidence of that fact. Admiral Fisher, director of 
the Navy’s shore establishments, has testified be- 
fore a House committee that this over-time will add 
at least four billion dollars to the cost of the Navy’s 
fifty-billion dollar program alone. Four may seem 
small, compared with sums soon to be rated by 
hundreds of billions. But add that four to every 
fifty-billion dollar war project in which the Govern- 
ment is now engaged, and the result is terrifying. 
National economy is not, primarily, a peace-time 
policy. It is, primarily, and emphatically, a war- 
time policy. 

It is reassuring to know, then, that the presidents 
of the C.1.0. and of the A.F. of L. have agreed to 
“recommend” to their unions relinquishment of the 
double-time wage on Sundays and holidays, for the 
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duration of the war. We sincerely hope that this 
influence will prevail. Millions of Americans, pro- 
fessional men, civil-service employes, and workers 
of every kind can look forward to nothing but an 
income made smaller by the rising cost of living. 
But they realize, as labor must, that war must be a 
time of sacrifice and of retrenchment. 

Labor leaders are well advised in dropping the 
double-wage issue. They will show further wisdom, 
it seems to us, if they give full consideration to the 
criticisms recently offered by the Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Thurman Arnold, before a Congres- 
sional committee. By some, Mr. Arnold has been 
styled an ally of Hitler, and by others “a sore- 
head.” The first charge is utterly silly, but Mr. 
Arnold’s unsuccessful attempts to reform abuses in 
organized labor may well have left him with a head- 
ache. In one case lost by him, it was held that two 
unions might in a jurisdictional quarrel conspire to 
boycott a manufacturer, and ruin him, even though 
he employed only union labor. In the second case 
lost, it was held, according to the Chief Justice of 
the United States, that the members of a teamster’s 
union might, without fear of Federal law, take pos- 
session of trucks by force, and “by beating or threat 
of beating” compel their drivers to pay sums rang- 
ing from $8.41 to $9.42. The day will come when 
organized labor will regret that Mr. Arnold lost 
these cases. 

Mr. Arnold’s criticisms, spoken in course of an 
argument for the revision of existing labor legisla- 
tion, can be summed up in a sentence. “Today, 
under Federal law, there is no right of the farmer, 
no right of the consumer, and no right of the small 
business man, which labor is bound to respect.” 
And for this indictment, Mr. Arnold cited chapter 
and verse. 

Is the indictment false? Or is it true only of cer- 
tain groups in organized labor? Certainly, it cannot 
be dismissed by repeating the words of an official in 
the Department of Labor who said that the de- 
mands on Congress from every part of the country 
for a war-time labor policy came from ignoramuses 
or enemies of organized labor. Mr. Arnold, at any 
rate, should have learned something from his long 
study of organized labor, and as far as the record 
shows, he is not an enemy of the union, but of the 
racketeer who uses the union to prey upon the 
wage-earner and the public, and to bring the union 
into disrepute by his criminal conduct. 

Mr Arnold has raised up enemies by his indict- 
ment, and we cannot hope to escape censure in 
some quarters for suggesting that organized labor 
give it serious consideration. For more than thirty 
years, this Review has vindicated the rights of the 
wage-earner. We fought for the union during long 
periods when that militant policy was neither the 
fashion of the day, even among Catholics, nor free 
from unpleasant reprisals. For that we claim no 
credit; we could not possibly have done otherwise. 
But, in the spirit of the Papal Encyclicals, we have 
also insisted without ceasing that rights be respect- 
ed wherever they exist, and we have never held 
that man a friend of labor who taught that duties 
were less sacred than rights. 
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REJOICE 


THE tomb is the house of death, but on Easter 
morning the empty tomb in the Garden is the prom- 
ise to all the world of everlasting life. Only for a 
little while are these mortal bodies of ours laid 
away in the grave, and when morning comes we 
who have followed Christ to Calvary shall live 
again with our Risen Saviour in the peace and hap- 
piness of our home in Heaven. 

This year the sun of Easter Day rises upon a 
world made sad by conflict and agony. Yet in 1942, 
as in all the years that have followed the triumph 
of Jesus Christ Crucified over death, the Gospel for 
Easter Sunday (Saint Mark, xvi, 1-7) brings to 
every Christian soul a message of joy. We rejoice 
with Christ because He has overcome sin and death. 
We rejoice with Him because by His triumph over 
the powers of death and of hell, He has proved His 
Divinity. And we rejoice with Him and with all the 
angels and Saints of God before the throne, because 
in His glorious resurrection, we have the promise 
that we too shall rise in glory. “This is the day that 
the Lord hath made; let us be glad and rejoice in it, 
Alleluia.” 

Tomorrow the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will be 
offered on thousands of altars in every part of the 
world. In our own land, not yet afflicted by the 
actual scourge of war, we shall gather in stately 
cathedrals and in humble little country chapels, but 
our brethren in many countries will worship Our 
Risen Saviour ir roofless churches, and many will 
group themselves about a temporary altar erected 
on a battle-field. But the message of the Gospel 
will come to them all, as it came from the angel to 
the holy women who went early in the morning to 
the garden “that they might anoint him,” and that 
message is “Do not be terrified.” 

Why should we fear death, when our Master has 
conquered death, and when we know that there 
remains for us after this little while of suffering a 
lasting city of eternal peace? Now we mourn, but 
soon we shall be comforted; now we weep, but soon 
the Master of life and death will come, and He will 
wipe away all tears from our eyes. He is with us 
now as in all the days of our life, but He is closer 
to us, because now our need is sorer. He knows all 
our trials, because He has undergone trials that are 
infinitely greater; He knows that hearts can suffer 
what the lips can never utter, and He knows best 
how to solace them. 

It is therefore “truly meet and just, right and 
salutary, at all times to glorify Thee, O Lord, but 
on this day more especially when Christ, our Pass- 
over, is sacrificed. For He is the true Lamb That 
took away the sins of the world, Who dying de- 
stroyed our death, and rising again restored us unto 
life.” May all of us who now carry a heavy cross, 
take heart at these words, and be encouraged to go 
on bravely to the end. By His Sacrifice upon Cal- 
vary Our Lord has redeemed us from our sins, and 
by His Resurrection in glory He gives us even in 
this world a foretaste of the glory that awaits His 
servants. Let us, then, rejoice and be glad on this 
day which the Lord has made. 
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THE CRIPPLE AND THE DOVE 


ARTHUR MacGILLIVRAY 








THE people of a great nation were deep in war, a 
righteous war they called it because they had been 
invaded. “Our state has decreed it, our cause is a 
just one, our intention is right,” they said, com- 
plimenting themselves on their triangular principle. 
But still the people of good will, who had been 
promised peace by the angels announcing the com- 
ing of the Saviour, were unsatisfied. They had never 
grown accustomed to the vanishing of a face. 

For several years the war went on, with red and 
black and pale-green horses riding the lands. The 
silver wings of the airbirds broke into yellow flame, 
while bombing sea-beasts heaved in the middle and 
slowly sank in the breast of the ocean. Valiant lads 
by thousands went into the smoke of the barren 
fields, and the sun for them was night in their eyes. 
V was the symbol of Victory, but the symbol point- 
ed down to the depths of defeat. Where was the 
man who could invert the symbol, pointing it to the 
stars and the good fields beyond? 

Far in the interior of the land, a thousand miles 
from the nation’s capital, lived a cripple named 
John. He hobbled along on two crutches, his feet 
rarely touching the earth. Although he was an old 
man, having lived alone almost seventy years, he 
had found rich happiness in the companionship of 
a white dove, wings forever flying. It was the swift 
cry of his heart in need, in rejoicing. It was his 
necessity, fierce as battle, with the roar of unseen 
worlds in his ears. It was his first and last warming 
fire in the wilderness of the lost. 

Even though John the cripple had nothing to 
offer the world except his silence, somehow or other 
word got around that he could help his country 
greatly in winning the long-waged war. How he 
could do it, he and his white dove, nobody seemed 
to know; but rumor, wild as it may be, spreads 
swiftly. Soon John was the object of great respect 
for miles around, until at length his fame became 
so great that the whole land wondered at the 
strangeness of his secret power. They seemed to be 
willing to grasp at an eddy in the wind if it would 
save them from the storm of defeat. 

One day John received a letter marked “From 
the President,” which summoned him to the coun- 
try’s capital. “We shall be very happy,” said the 

letter paradoxically, “to confer with you about our 
national crisis.”” John declined the President’s kind 


offer because of his two crutches. So instead, the 
President came to Main Street. 

That was a great day in the lives of the towns- 
people who realized that the country must be in 
grave danger when its leader journeyed a thousand 
miles to meet a cripple and a dove. Now the Presi- 
dent, after he had talked with John, knew that he 
was in the presence of a very wise man. He remem- 
bered what he had been taught in his youth, that 
some day he would meet a man to whom the idea of 
wealth as mere wealth would not appeal, who would 
not accept all the money in the universe if it were 
laid before him. He might meet that man any- 
where, on the streets of a city, in the quiet of an 
unknown town, or in the halls of solid learning. And 
now he had met him. 

The voice of the teacher came back to him, once 
more: “Be sure that whenever or wherever you 
meet this man, as soon as a direct issue comes be- 
tween you, his little finger will be thicker than your 
loins. You will fear him; he will not fear you. You 
will do what he wants; he will not do what you 
want. You will find that you have no weapon in 
your armory with which you can attack him, no 
argument with which you can appeal to him. What- 
ever you gain, he will gain more.” 

“Your dove there, what is its name?” 

“The Arm of the Lord,” said John. 

“That is a strange name,” remarked the Presi- 
dent, “and why do you call it so?” 

And John replied, “Because it is mighty and 
revealing.” 

“T have heard a good deal about this dove,”’ said 
the President, “how straightly powerful it is, what 
wonders it accomplishes. Do you train it yourself?” 

“It has been with me all my life,” said John. 

“But you must have some great fascination over 
it when it obeys you so simply.” 

“T believe in my dove and keep it always before 
my eyes,” John said. 

Then the President wondered to himself how he 
could acquire The Arm of the Lord as an infallibly 
deathly instrument for the enemy. Money, he knew, 
would scarcely buy grains of seed for this unearthly 
thing. Besides, this poor cripple would die if the 
dove ever left him. 

“How can I get a dove like this?” the President 
asked. 
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And John said, ‘He who walks in the darkness 
does not know where he goes. While you have the 
light, believe in the light, that you may become a 
son of light.” 

Back to the capital city went the President, won- 
dering at all the strange things he had heard, still 
hearing the whirring of bright wings. There were 
conferences with cabinet ministers, meetings of rep- 
ortorial staffs, all-night vigils with the key men of 
the country, but everything ended as it began. They 
thought that the President was unbalanced. 

“After all,” they objected, “as for this man, we 
do not know who he is.” 

“And that is precisely the point,” said the Presi- 
dent, “we do not know who he is except that he 
performs wonders with a harmless dove. Moreover, 
he has opened my eyes.” 

“Then you'll be telling us that we are all blind,” 
they said sarcastically. 

The President said nothing, but he had his plans. 

One night shortly afterward when the President 
was trying to coax himself into sleep—worrying 
over the nation’s problems was lining his face and 
darkening his eyes—he saw somehow a dark image 
of a dove becoming less and less vague, more bright 
and bright, until he knew that this was his only 
hope, and he heard a faint voice crying, “Humilitas, 
humilitas, humilitas!” It was the last thing he saw 
and heard before he slipped into sleep, and it was 
the first thing he remembered when he awakened 
in the morning. 

He was another man, that day—even his secre- 
tary remarked. 

“Get everything ready,” the President com- 
manded, “I’m visiting my friend John today.” 

And within the hour the executive limousine was 
speeding out from the portcullis and into the quiet 
wisdom of the countryside. Alone with his thoughts, 
the President of a great land considered all the 
energetic years of industry he had spent, devoting 
hours and days and decades to the solution of prob- 
lems with a bearing on man’s mind. He had jour- 
neyed to the other side of the world to clarify a 
diplomatic problem, he had spent nights on the 
roof-top mapping the level sweep of the heavens— 
but still there was no order on earth. All the work- 
ers in the world’s laboratories, watching this reac- 
tion and that, establishing and verifying laws, com- 
pelling the earth and the air and fire and water to 
yield up the secret that constitutes science, all of 
them have failed to bring order into man’s life. 
They had known the guile of the serpent but had 
forgotten, unfortunately, to reckon the simplicity 
of the dove. 

He was the practical leader of a practical coun- 
try, and the dove is not business; he was the cham- 
pion of a skeptical land, and the dove lives on 
faith; he was the symbol of a gay, always gay 
people, even to the fanaticism of weariness, and the 
dove amuses no one in those giddy crowds who 
inhale the poisonous atmosphere of luxury and 
misery in the halls of pleasure. And now, bent low, 
he was seeking out the dove. 

John was feeding golden grains to The Arm of 
the Lord when the President’s car stopped in front 
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of the little white house. In his heart the President 
had feared that the dove might have died before 
his arrival, and then the lights all over the world 
would have gone out for him. But no, the dove 
was there, useful and direct, and John was there 
to guide it. 

“I must ask you,” the President said when he 
had been seated in the sunny living room, “what 
can I do to get a dove like yours?” 

“Mine is not the only dove,” said John; “it all 
depends on how you make use of the dove you 
have.” 

“Then, will you get one for me?” asked the Presi- 
dent. 

“I would rather that a child do that for you, 
for I am not worthy.” 

“And will my dove do for me and the nation 
what your dove has done for you?” 

“Tt will do it for you if you remember three 
things,” said John, “three things remembered slow- 
ly and constantly—humilitas, humilitas, humilitas.”’ 

“And can all the people of the nation have their 
own dove?” 

“Yes,” said John, “if they put away their clever- 
ness and their new politeness and give way to 
piety and their lost old reverence. And the triple 
keyword they must never forget.” 

“That’s a good deal to ask of a million people.” 

“But it is not impossible,” said John, “for a mil- 
lion doves.” 

A few nights later the President dreamed a 
strange dream. His voice was being carried through 
the air of the entire land, pleading with the people 
for more doves, more doves, to turn the tide of 
battle. And all the doves he asked for turned to 
crows which flapped their black wings encircling 
the naked trees and the stone ground. Their eyes 
were blind and their beaks were hard and their 
claws were obstinate. Throughout the entire land 
they flew, quickening the final defeat of a lost 
people. 

And the next night the President dreamed an- 
other dream. Children all over the land released 
thousands of doves like kites up as high as the 
heavenly scarp. And a white horse came gallop- 
ing on, carrying a rider clothed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood. And then millions and mil- 
lions of doves sent up by all the people in the na- 
tion looked like an inverted snowstorm, aiming at 
the stars and the good fields beyond. Following the 
white horse came the armies of heaven, clothed 
in fine linen, white and pure, all following with 
white horses. The red and black and pale-green 
horses stumbled into a pit, while the glorious white 
riders surrounded by millions of doves galloped on 
and on. 

But John kept on day after day feeding golden 
grains to The Arm of the Lord. He would say to 
himself, “The flag of my beloved country may 
sometime wear the sign of the dove.’”’ And he saw 
and heard the great white rider on a throne saying: 
“Behold, I make all things new. I am the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end. To him who 
serves I will give of the fountain of the water of 


life freely.” 
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STATIC BRILLIANCY 


a New Day. By Jules Romains. Alfred A. Knopf. 
THE second law of thermodynamics has begun to operate 
upon Jules Romains’ Men of Good Will. For the first time 
in these, his nineteenth and twentieth volumes, published 
together in the American edition, the gigantic roman 
fleuve seems to have entered a backwater and become 
still: they are no more than a tremendous and brilliant 
set of conversation-pieces on the new light in the East, 
the Soviet experiment, the rise of Italian Fascism and 
the inevitable exchange of subtleties upon that Gallic 
preoccupation, l’amour. Everything is static, except for 
the progress of Jallez’ refinements in passion, this time 
an affaire with Elizabeth Valavert in Nice; and, for what 
it is worth, the inexorable anatomization is done with all 
the flair the French have shown for this sort of thing 
since the day of Abbé Prevost. 

Otherwise, Monsieur Romains, for all his pointing 
toward the future and toasting it in innumerable pro- 
fessorial aperitifs within the Café du Déme, reveals him- 
self at heart a rueful petit bourgeois masquerading as a 
species of Inspector Maigret in slouched hat and con- 
spiratorial cape, who realizes now with consternation 
that Landru, Vorge and Quinette were the veriest in- 
dividualistic tyros beside the new class of international 
epicures in crime, of whom Nikolai Lenin is the Pro- 
fessor Moriarity; and that, moreover, while the com 
fortably slipshod methods of the Sfreté stood for law 
and order in the main, the new inhuman efficiency of 
Red Cheka and prefigured Gestapo mean anarchic sub- 
version of the old values. 

It is strange to hear a grandson of the Revolution at 
long last agreeing with Burke and De Maistre, but here 
is Romains’ own confession through his mouth-piece, 
Pierre Jallez: “It was borne in on them that society is 
a miracle, sometimes crude in its manifestations, but 
always terribly sensitive. The most rudimentary form of 
= needs constant watching if it is not to break 

own.” 

What was the philosophy of unanisme in the earlier 
volumes, appears, in these latter ones, perilously close 
to the mere mechanism of unanisme; the long arm of 
convenience, if not of coincidence, is invoked a la Marie 
Corelli in the case of the listening waiter; and it is 
straining credulity very far to have Jerphanion, Jallez, 
Bartlett, Champcenais and Haverkamp all turn up in 
Russia at once, with Clanricard and Laulerque almost 
included. Monsieur Romains’ is one of the major talents 
of the generation; nor is he afraid of tours de force. 
One almost wishes he had elected to add these two vol- 
umes to his opus in the form of a philosophic travelog 
of the Grahame Greene, Evelyn Waugh, Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry order, as written, say, by Jallez. 

CHaRLes A. BRADY 


JEW AND GENTILE 


Essays ON ANTISEMITISM. Edited by Koppel 8S. Pin- 

son. Conference on Jewish Relations. 
CONTRIBUTED by a group of distinguished Jewish 
scholars, these essays undertake, in the words of the 
preface, “a calm and rational investigation of the under- 
lying motivations of the various antisemitic movements 
throughout the ages, of the varying methods used in 
the dissemination of the antisemitic credo and of its 
impact upon general and Jewish history.” 

The tone of the essays throughout lives up to this an- 


nounced purpose. They are lucid, orderly and temperate 
presentations of specific aspects of the question, and 
are most definitely recommendable to Catholic readers 
who wish to ascertain the Jewish point of view which 
includes, of course, their characteristic theories as to 
Christian origins. 

Two groups of studies are comprised: the historical 
and regional set deal with antisemitism in the ancient 
world, in the first millenium; the Jews in medieval art; 
in medieval law; the Jews and Islam; in Tsarist Russia 
and in Poland. The analytical studies investigate the 
economic and social background of modern antisemitism; 
its psychology; defenses against it; “antisemitism and 
ourselves.” 

Notable is the fact, pointed out in the second essay, 
that the early heretical movements within Christianity 
which erred on the side of paganism were rabidly anti- 
Jewish. No small degree of anti-Jewish feeling in the 
Middle Ages appears to have been attributable to the 
great prevalence of the conventional medieval pictorial 
representation of Jews which confronted the Christian 
on every side, becoming so familiar that even Jews them- 
selves came to adopt it. A fine tribute is paid, in the 
essay on the Jew in Medieval Law, to the influence of 
Christian principles of justice and charity in the Middle 
Ages in demanding that Jews be “respected as human 
beings.” 

The fallacies of various current supposed defenses 
against antisemitism are skilfully shown by Jacob R. 
Markus; particularly useless, in his opinion, and neces- 
sarily unacceptable to the majority of Jews, being the 
Marxian “solution.” Of the various analyses, most strik- 
ing of all is that contributed (posthumously) by the late 
Levi Diesendruck, of the Hebrew Union College, who 
holds that for the Jew to recognize the wholly irrational 
character of antisemitism “may be of great advantage,” 
even though no means can be proposed for its cure. 
“Every attempt to fight an irrational phenomenon by 
rational means, mistaking symptoms for causes, is not 
only futile but harmful; it leads to that clash with the 
stone wall, the shock of disillusionment, and all the re- 
sulting and lasting consequences.” The writer hopes 
against hope that he is unduly pessimistic. We also hope 
the same, believing that reason aided by the grace of 
God may at least point to the beginning of that long 
and steep spiritual path that is to be trod if antisemitism 
is to be eliminated from the world. JOHN LAFARGE 


SKILFUL REPORTING 


ACTION ON ALL Fronts. By Ralph Ingersoll. Harper 

and Bros. $3.50 
DETECTIVES of romance are supposed to have eyes 
that see all. Mr. Ingersoll admits that he sees much, in 
the sense that he claims to own and operate a splendid 
visual memory. His travelog fully vindicates this con- 
fident assertion. The description of his flight around the 
world is objective, brief, often mere jottings in a diary: 
but the point here is that the author senses what he can 
leave to suggestion, and at the high spots he knows how 
to slow down the narrative and turn on his candid- 
camera eye. 

Compare his visit to Mr. Oumansky in Washington 
with his interview with Mr. Stalin in Moscow and note in 
each the minute details, the clever nuances of emotion 
leading to the inevitable climax, and you will make two 
discoveries. The one is concerned with the very original 
technique of the editor of PM, and the other is a lesson 
in the subtlety of diplomacy of Asiatic diplomats. 
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Have a Bible garden this year — 
use this new and unusual book 


BIBLE PLANTS 


for AMERICAN GARDENS 
By Eveanor A. KING 


This interesting and unusual book contains garden plans 
and growing directions, ideas for flower arrangements and 
church decorations, projects for Sunday Schools and study 
groups. The church garden of Bible plants can be used 
every day in the week not only when the congregation 
gathers there for Sunday worship but also by those seeking 
a place to rest and meditate. It presents a new and fas- 
cinating approach to Bible study. It is much more than a 
gardener’s manual on Bible plants, for the author believes 
that growing these plants will lead to a richer understand- 
ing of many Bible passages. 


Iiustrated, $2.00 
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Masterpieces of Cardinal. Newman 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


Suggested 
FOR PRIVATE STUDY 


Edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, 8_J. 


A thought-provoking treatise on the fundamental principles 
of education, literature and science and their bearing upon 
religion and conduct. A separate pamphlet is sent with each 
book offering Questions and Answers for use by the teacher 
or student. In addition, each Chapter has a Synopsis and 
"Studies and Problems” arranged by Father O'Connell to 
focus the attention of the reader on "The Idea of a University” 
as one of the great prose masterpieces of the nineteenth 
century. $2.00 the copy 
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All this is an effort to state that the author has writ- 
ten a fast-moving and absorbing account of a journey 
which led him across the Pacific to Manila; thence to 
Singapore, Bangok and Rangoon; up over the Burma 
Road to Chungking, where he pauses to write a eulogy 
of the wonderful Chinese, who could stoically and hero- 
ically endure a bombing of four years as the price of 
liberty. 

But the destination is Moscow and we hurry on to 
tell you that the author’s impressions of Russia check 
well with what we have heard and read from other 
sources. There are the grim things; the dead level of 
poverty, quantity production of bad quality, a wide gap 
between the wages of skilled and unskilled labor, regi- 
mentation, a disgusting bureaucracy and boring bureau- 
crats, plus a universal distrust of foreigners. But today’s 
interest centers on one thing, the Red army. Here are 
found the most intelligent men in the country. Their 
equipment is good, if frankly imitative; their morale 
is high and their hope of final victory strong. Defeat 
means the liquidation of several millions of Soviets, and 
they know it. 

The author dodges abstractions in this book of im- 
pressions. He moves swiftly and picks up information as 
fast as people will talk over whiskey or vodka. He is 
partial to the British, but openly criticizes their bungling, 
and the caste spirit in the army which separates the 
officers from the men. From the pilots who were actually 
flying them, he found out what they thought of the 
different types of airplanes. With no proof but his own 
say-so, he blackens the Franco government in Spain. He 
has nothing good to say about Latins, but one resists 
the impulse to pause and wonder why. His trip home has 
its dangerous and thrilling moments, and its triumphant 
landing in Washington. Here the author expresses his 
love of home and country in a hearty and almost maudlin 
fashion, suggestive of a yokel. 

The book is a skilful job of reporting. Wisely, it leaves 
Marxian philosophy severely alone. The Soviets in Mos- 
cow, says the author, think that the Communists in 
America are stupid. Time will tell. Grorce T. Eserie 


Tue Concept or SacrED THEOLOGY. By Joseph Clifford 

Fenton, S8.T.D. The Bruce Publishing Co. $3 
AMERICAN seminaries have long felt the need for an 
adequate English introduction to theology. This need 
Dr. Fenton endeavors to fulfil. In fourteen closely writ- 
ten chapters he deals with the function, subject matter, 
certitude, scientific character, sources and history of 
theology, essaying in this last section the difficult but 
useful task of outlining the development of theology in 
America. Theological discussions ranging from the ef- 
ficacy of grace to verbal inspiration of Scripture are 
clearly presented, with the Thomistic position consistent- 
ly adopted. 

Throughout, the author insists on the concept of the 
ological truth as expressing the meaning inherent in re- 
vealed doctrine and not merely connected with it. In this 
regard he has been much influenced by Rabeau, Gardeil, 
and the controversy between Schultes and Marin-Sola. 

LAURENCE J. MCGINLEY 


Epoar ALLAN Pog. A Critical BiocraPpHy. By Arthur 

Hobson Quinn. D. Appleton-Century Co. $5 
DR. QUINN had produced a monumental biography of 
America’s most romantic and enigmatic poet. His re- 
search on his subject has been exhaustive and profound, 
extending from a detailed study of the theatre ex- 
periences of Poe’s actor-parents down to the very his- 
tory of the real estate plots and deeds of the various 
houses in which the poet lived. Dr. Quinn is nothing if 
not academically thorough. 

The chief value of the book is the inclusion of some 
hitherto unpublished Poe documents and a merciless 
revelation of the shameless forgeries which the Rev. 
Rufus W. Griswold, whom Poe had unfortunately ap- 
pointed his literary executor, perpetrated upon certain 
letters written by Poe or which had been written to 
him. In parallel columns, Dr. Quinn prints the original 








letters in their true form and as Griswold published 
them after he had tampered with them. The proof of 
Griswold’s dishonesty is conclusive. No means were too 
low for Griswold to use in his efforts to blacken the 
character of Poe. He wanted to show him as the weak 
victim of immorality and drunkenness and the wielder 
of a plagiaristic pen. And all this simply because Poe, 
as critic, had once written an unfavorable judgment on 
some of Griswold’s own decidedly second-rate publica- 
tions. 

The author includes, for the first time in a biography 
of Poe, a letter written by the poet to his aunt, Mrs. 
Maria Clemm, dated August 9, 1835, which shows, thinks 
Dr. Quinn, that the poet was impelled by a true and 
manly love for his cousin, Virginia, who was later to 
become his child bride. This letter should silence all 
speculation as to the happiness or unhappiness that 
existed between Poe and his beautiful young wife. 

Poe was a singularly human creature, trailed by all 
the horrors and sorrows that follow upon drink, pov- 
erty, addiction to drugs and the shadow of insanity. Dr. 
Quinn is certainly a sympathetic admirer of the poet, 
yet his book, excelling as it does in the technique of 
scholarship, does not present a warm, vital portrait of 
him. One feels that Dr. Quinn, through the mazes of 
his research apparatus, gets many a glimpse, every one 
of them presenting a true facet of his subject, but that 
in the long run he does not assemble or adjust these 
many facets into the living personality, who was the 
man, and a very complex one, Edgar Allan Poe. 

Tuomas J. LYNAM 


SELFHOOD AND CIVILIZATION. By William Heard Kil 

patrick. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
IN the fall of 1938 Professor Kilpatrick gave four lec- 
tures on the V. Everit Macy Foundation at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These lectures have been 
reworked and lengthened into the thirteen chapters that 
make up this book. 

This reviewer heard Professor Kilpatrick deliver the 
lectures and felt, at that time, that Professor Kilpat- 
rick’s philosophy and his philosophy of education contain 
much that is simple and intelligent and much that is 
confused and false. The book bears out this reaction to 
the lectures. 

Professor Kilpatrick sums up much of his educational 
philosophy in this book and it is therefore recommended 
to those who wish to get an introduction to his theories. 
His philosophy of education cannot be explained or dis- 
missed in a brief review such as this. Because he has 
influenced a huge number of teachers and school admin- 
istrators and because he is a serious thinker, his theories 
deserve a careful the truths he teaches should 
be recognized and his false ideas should be refuted in a 
systematic manner. 

Teachers can learn something from the technique 
which Professor Kilpatrick uses, for he has been one of 
the most influential and popular teachers in our time. 
His vocabulary is awkward and often inept and his sen- 
tences are often needlessly difficult and badly worded 
and yet his lectures and his books have held the atten- 
tion of hundreds of thousands. The secret is, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, that Professor Kilpatrick always be- 
gins with what is immediate and obvious, with general 
en with the simple things and ideas that are at 

an 

People who are suspicious of “abstractions” and “the- 
orizing,” people who think “abstract” is a synonym for 
“vague” are attracted by his efforts to understand and 
interpret and use the everyday and ordinary experiences 
and ideas without being technical or especially accurate. 
The regrettable feature of his method is that it leads to 
vague and indefinite generalizations which do not stand 
up under analysis and careful examination. His theory 
of how learning takes place is an example of this. His 
statement that “... we learn it (whatever we learn) in 
the degree that we count it important,” is a loose gen- 
eralization that, on analysis, turns out to be either false 
or without meaning. RutH Byrns 


The New Season Brings 
New Reading Pleasure 











THE SAINTS 
OF IRELAND 


By HUGH DE BLACAM 


The tremendous drama of Irish Christianity as it 
was played by St. Columcille and St. Brigid, suc- 
cessors to St. Patrick, brings out the inspiring 
strength of their characters by combining histo 

and legend. $2.25 


THE MASS OF 
BROTHER MICHEL 


By MICHAEL KENT 
Set against the colorful background of the Hugue- 
not wars, the story of Michel, Louise, and the Mass 
is a moving novel of suffering and love which has 
a deep significance in our own times. $2.50 














HY PEOPLE, MY PEOPLE 


By E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. 


Manila — Cebu — Mindanao! See these places and their 
this fiction- 


natives through the eyes of a@ young missioner in 
ized account of his labors among the pagan inland tribes. 
$2.50 


Ss": REGIS: A Social Crusader 


By Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


Regis, young seventeenth century saint, might have walked 
our city streets, so modern and daring were his attacks on 
social evils of his native France. $2.50 


HE EMANCIPATION 
OF A FREETHINKER 


By Herbert Elisworth Cory, Ph.D. 


The clear thinking and convincing reasoning of Dr. Cory. 
Professor of Liberal Arts at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, is what you are looking for in this chaotic world. 


The story of Dr. Cory's conversion is written in human, inter- 
esting autobiographical form. $3.00 


HE MAN WHO 
GOT EVEN WITH GOD 


By a Trappist 


Brother Joachim, the “man who got even with God," goes 


on forever making new reader friends. Don't miss knowi 
him! $2. 


At your bookstore, or from 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
104 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis 
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advice. 
®GLASSES JOHNNY 2 x 4. Let us sit down and comfortably discuss 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at ce the case of Johnny 2 x 4. The chances are that Johnny 
SIX EAST STREET, LISH and the rest of the company will also be sitting down by 
i aa —_ poe St! the time these lines appear, and such a prospect de- 
presses me at the beginning of a review. For though I 











have been reviewing plays for a quarter of a century, 

FORDHAM FORDHAM ROAD and condemning more of them than I care to remember, 

Adjeising Breax I always go to a new play with high hopes, and am 

ITY Woolworth Building saddened if these hopes are not realized. 

UNIVERS New Vek Cy These have not been realized in sixty-three of the 

Founded in 1841 - - - Conducted by the Jesuits seventy-two new plays presented this season, but that’s 

7 ~ « « « Mente Most neither here nor there. The present point is that they are 

Ave oe Py - (oar not realized in Johnny 2 x 4, which has a fine big com- 

College of Pharmacy - - + + Fordham Road pany, however, and an interesting background in its four 

Summer School - - - - - - - Fordham Road scenes. It is time to mention, also, that Johnny is on the 

School of Education - - - - - - Woolworth Building stage of the Longacre as I write, and that it is a melo- 

and Fordham Roed drama written and produced by Rowland Brown and 

School of Law - - - - - - + Woolworth Building staged by Anthony Brown, which makes it quite a family 
Downtown College - - - - - Woolworth Building affair. 

School of Social Service - - - - Woolworth Building It is also clear that Anthony Brown has not had much 

School of Business - - - a. ———. —_ experience in staging plays. He has certainly mixed up 

Fordham Preparatory School - - Fordham Ros this one, and in the mix-up the poor little plot is the first 


Special Courses & Time Schedule During War Duration victim. It is lost again and again, but Rowland Brown 


does not hear its wails for Daddy, and everyone on the 
~~ Fey 24 gg ed ng ger — crowded stage of the Longacre is too busy to be con- 
ed. 

One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary's Hall a. —oe 
TMENT g stage, though, on which Howard 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN a Bay gives us his idea of a Greenwich Village speak-easy, 
between ’24 and ’36. There is plenty for all to drink and all 
drink plenty. When they’re not drinking they’re singing 
or dancing or playing on instruments. Many of them do 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE this wey hy 32 aetyn wyeee ont poate 
Austin, who sing, n ues, who plays rass- 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS horn solos like a master, and the Yacht Club boys. No- 
1843-1943 body, least of all the authors, thinks of a plot when 

Entrance by Certificate or by Examination all that is going on. 
Conducted by the Jesuits When there is a moment of silence the little plot strug- 
gles to the top and utters a squall about Coaly Lewis, 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES the gangster hero, who doesn’t object to murders and 
DEGREES commits a few himself. He’s admirably played by Barry 
BACHELOR OF ARTS Sullivan, a fine young Irishman who ought to have a lot 
more acting to do than Mr. Brown gives him. Still he 

















BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, does practically all there is done in the play, with the 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND EDUCATION. help of his friend Johnny 2 x 4 (Jack Arthur) who sings 


and plays the piano admirably and gives the plot a push 
when he gets a glimpse of its tiny head. There is some 
good work by Bert Frohman, another gangster, and by 








NAVAL ROTC 





New courses especially adapted to Harry Bellaver, who caresses with one hand and kills 
the nation's officer training program. with the other. 
All this would seem to make for action. It does not. 
Bulletin of Information on Request There are a few murders, but they are committed off 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. stage, supposedly on the street above the speak-easy. 


Johnny has a dumb-waiter in which murderers can ride 
over to his night club and be nicely hidden from the 
police. Coaly finally arrives in the dumb-waiter and falls 
? out of it into the speak-easy. This time the little plot 

Wha t a e e rides down with him, draws a long, deep breath, and yells 
for a full minute. But Coaly is hustled off to die out of 

by Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J. sight and the plot goes with him, for another weary 








oa: . half hour. 

Ten editions of this —— pomp Alet on Most of the girls who float in and out and sing and 
vocations have been pu ished in our own dance are the mistresses of their escorts, but no undue 
country, besides one in England. Its message stress is laid on that; and the language of the play is 
has been carried around the world in usually clean. The only sin which disturbs our young 
French, Spanish, Flemish, Polish and Italian habitués of the speak-easy is murder. That doesn’t worry 
translations. them much until their friend Coaly is murdered. Then in 
turn his murderer is murdered, and is subsequently 
10¢ the copy — $7.00 for 100 pulled, very dead, out of a coat closet. That gives the 
THE A MER ! Cc A PRESS oa chance to come up for air; but by this time 
pretty tired and are starting for home. The 

70 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. final curtain has mercifully dropped, too. 








ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE MALE ANIMAL. Elliot Nugent’s play about a col- 
lege professor who strengthens the bonds of matrimony 
by redefining academic freedom is a liberal comedy 
which may be suspected of confusing a real evil with 
a ridiculous invention. The professor quarrels with his 
wife as a result of his jealousy and she threatens divorce. 
His slightly alcoholic intention to revert to cave-man 
type is interrupted by a stormy encounter with the col- 
lege trustees who scent a Communist revolution in his 
plan to read an anarchist’s letter as a sample of English 
prose. The tempest subsides when the hero makes the 
trustees ludicrous, and his fighting defense of academic 
freedom wins his wife back. The professor is vindicated 
not so much by his own innocence as by his opponents’ 
ignorance, and the picture is annoying in its possible im- 
plication that the Leftist infiltration in our schools is a 
stuffed-shirt absurdity. Propaganda plays universally 
derive a naive satisfaction from the fact that such hypo- 
thetical cases turn out much as the author would like 
them to. Mr. Nugent directed the film and does justice 
to a literate and generally amusing comedy, although 
there is evidence of strain toward the end. Henry Fonda 
has the lion’s share of the action, with Olivia deHavil- 
land contributing her usual splendid performance. This 
is an adult amusement. (Warner) 


TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI. Only the uniforms 
change in these inspirational tales of Service life, but 
since no reasonable moviegoer any longer expects novel- 
ty of plot or circumstance, this colorful account of the 
Marines will prove satisfying melodrama with a patri- 
otic impact. The story has been used on land, on the sea 
and in the air, and still relates how a spoiled son of 
wealth enters training at San Diego, makes a thorough- 
going nuisance of himself, and then, with the aid of 
romance and a modicum of common sense, enters into 
the spirit of the Service and proves himself a hero. The 
presentation is helped greatly by color effects, and Bruce 
Humberstone’s direction sets a brisk pace over the 
familiar course. John Payne, Maureen O’Hara and Ran- 
dolph Scott invest both the romance and the adventure 
with normal credibility, aided by Nancy Kelly and the 
incomparable Maxie Rosenbloom. Taken in its own high 
spirits, this is lively entertainment with a strongly youth- 
ful appeal. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


RINGS ON HER FINGERS. A seamy side of the Cin- 
derella tradition is exposed in this film, with a shop- 
girl touching the fringe of high society as accomplice 
to a pair of swindlers. The motive behind her reform 
is a simple one, in keeping with her mentality, for she 
falls in love with one of her victims, a struggling young 
clerk momentarily mistaken for a millionaire. Her at- 
tempts to restore his savings to him introduce whole- 
sale complications but are rewarded by his decision to 
marry her in spite of her past. The story is wispy but 
Rouben Mamoulian’s direction exploits the light, frothy 
touch with good effect, and the performances of Henry 
Fonda, Gene Tierney, Laird Cregar and Spring Bying- 
ton are capable. This is average entertainment with a 
definitely adult atmosphere. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BULLET SCARS. The resourcefulness of the medical 
profession is flattered in this minor melodrama in which 
a doctor, assisted in effective if unorthodox fashion by 
his nurse, transforms himself from captive to captor of 
a gang of bank robbers who have drafted his services. 
There are very few quiet moments in the picture and 
it stresses obvious violence more than suspense. Regis 
Toomey brings a good share of realism to the production, 
and he is seconded by Adele Longmire in a routine film 
for adults. (Warner) THomas J. FITzMoRRIS 
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Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
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Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Ex- 
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A Need in Every Catholic Family 


Among the many means of promoting devotion to 
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ART 


IT was Gouverneur Paulding who pointed out in an 
article in the Commonweal that an underlying urge 
toward unity was a seething element of the European 
phase of the present, all-engulfing war. The disunity of 
all life that is implied in this statement has been ac- 
tively reflected in the arts, and with it, in recent times, 
a definite effort to attain again to a unity. The modern 
affirmation of this ideal appeared in the positive state- 
rrents and architectural work of Louis H. Sullivan, in 
the late eighties, and it was also implied in the architec- 
tonic quality of Cézanne’s paintings. 

It is significant that these two major artistic person- 
alities should have been contemporaries, unknown to 
one another, and as geographically separated as Chicago 
and the French Midi. 

Cézanne, it is true, kept within the tradition and form 
of the easel picture and sought only to restore to that 
definitely limited form some of the qualities of archi- 
tecture which it had lost. Louis Sullivan, in contrast, 
and with a surer grasp of essentials, re-affirmed the 
primacy of architecture itself, as the central and de- 
termining factor in a unification of the arts. This was, 
in effect, a reassertion of the medieval concept of art, 
which had vanished from the field of human experience 
during the intervening baroque period. 

The essential quality of the unity envisioned by Louis 
Sullivan was one of subjectivity and of relationship, as 
of parts to a whole. In its essence, it was to be some- 
what like an orchestration of the arts on a symphonic 
(rather than soloist) basis. As Dr. Beckett Gibbs has 
repeatedly emphasized in his lectures on Gregorian 
Chant, this subjectivity is as much a quality of our ritual 
music as it is of medieval architecture and art. 

It may seem a far cry from that fundamental con- 
cept to what is sometimes called W.P.A. art. By this 
last I mean those well intentioned, if not highly suc- 
cessful efforts to decorate our public buildings with 
murals and sculpture. Yet these efforts, inspired though 
they were by the purpose of giving financial assistance 
to artists, were also groping efforts to again bring the 
arts into unity. 

The lack of an architecture of enough vitality to im- 
pose both restrictive and stimulating conditions on these 
artists has resulted, not in a unity of the arts, but mere- 
ly in the addition of painting and sculpture to buildings 
that did not demand their presence, and to which they 
had no vital relationship. Unity in art requires a center, 
in this case that of a vital architecture, and that, un- 
fortunately, was missing. 

For such collaborating artists to achieve a successful 
unification, however, a sense of architecture itself is 
necessary and this is not a part of the equipment of 
most American artists. Their art must become, in ef- 
fect, a detail, or part of the architecture, and it is this 
rare ability that makes the architectural sculpture of 
Alfonso Iannelli of particular importance. He is prac- 
tically alone in this ability to subjectivize his work so 
as to relate it to a unified architectural total. Allied with 
this is an innate sense of sculptural design and his works 
further and intensify the architecture into which they 
are incorporated. 

This highly individual talent is demonstrated by his 
figures over the doorways of the Immaculata, in Chicago, 
and over that of Saint Catherine’s in Racine, Wisconsin, 
as well as by the sculpture on the Sioux City Court 
House, and numerous other instances on public buildings 
and churches in the Middle West. They are successful 
examples of artistic unification and a positive contribu- 
tion to that end. And this is an artistic end which re- 
flects the desire for spiritual unity, the lack of which 
is deep-rooted in the evils that beset our modern world. 

Barry BYRNE 
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INFAMOUS LEGISLATION 


Eprror: The infamous measure which provides for the 
of women is one of the most outrageous pieces 
of legislation ever proposed in Congress. 

It is harmful because it attacks the home, the very 
foundation of democratic government and because it is 
certain to have a detrimental effect on high moral 
standards. It also menaces the morale of our fighting 
men. Today our valiant men-in-arms are fighting for 
their homes, the beloved homes of America, which shelter 
their women and children. Our men will fight unto 
death for their homes, but what man will give “that 
last measure of devotion” for camps and community 
nurseries. 

It is unnecessary because our supply of labor is ade- 
quate to withstand a war of prolonged duration. Further- 
more, American women do not have to be drafted to 
serve their country. The glorious tradition of Betty Zane, 
Molly Pitcher and Betsy Ross lives today. As in every 
other period of crisis, American women today are serv- 
ing nobly and generously. The vast numbers of Uncle 
Sam’s nieces enrolled in the ranks of the Air Raid 
Wardens’ Corps, the Red Cross and the American Wom- 
en’s Volunteer Service emphatically testify to the ab- 
surdity of compulsory service for women. 

Corona, N. Y. Marcaret O’KELLY 


NOT ALL LADY-BUGS 


Eprror: In the February issue of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal there is a letter from a woman in Argentina. Both 
for the sake of the puzzled writer of the letter and of 
the flippant editor, there ought to be an answer. 

The woman in Argentina is bewildered by what she 
calls the “cleft” between the ideals of the women of 
her country and those of the women of the United States 
today. She is judging us largely by the lady-bug type 
of American wife of whom she reads in our womens’ 
magazines and in the newpapers. That the editor agrees 
with her is apparent in the choice of title for the letter, 
“The South American Way.” 

I feel that the ideals of the women of her country and 
those of millions of quiet, busy North American wives 
and mothers are identical. We, too, we Christian wives 
and mothers, know that God intended us to be what we 
are and we find overflowing satisfaction and joy in 
fulfilling His desires. 

Added to these are our consecrated women, our nuns, 
who carry on the womanly pursuits of caring for the 
sick, sheltering the poor and unfortunate and teaching 


children. 
Greenfield, Mass. ELIZABETH A. KELLEHER 


EXAMPLES IN CATECHISM 


Eprtor: All of M.J.D.’s doubts (America, February 21) 
about the concrete examples given in my article The 
Chemist Helps the Catechist (January 17) were based 
on the possibility of confusing the visible illustration 
with the sublime and invisible reality of the doctrine— 
for which there was no space in the article to enumerate 
the extensive precautions taken in the classroom. 

On the same grounds it can reasonably be doubted 
whether it was “pedagogically sound or prudent to mate- 
rialize” the Church of Christ by comparing her to a flock 
and its shepherd which could actually be seen across 
the road from one of the first catechism classes in 
Palestine. 


Happily, my correspondent shows himself to be prac- 
tically in agreement with the method implicit in the 
article by suggesting that I “illustrate the doctrinal 
teachings of the Church ... (by) . . . the natural sci- 
ences,” citing the text, “I am the vine, you are the 
branches,” as an example used by the Greatest of all 
Teachers. 

I cannot but be grateful to this kindly critic for thus 
supplying me with yet another concrete illustration. I 
know that if I bring a little vine or plant to the catechism 
class and show its structure in relation to the above 
text the children will be more interested and have a 
far sounder idea of the Mystical Body than if I did 
nothing but talk about It. 

Incidentally, the article was taken verbatim from a 
personal letter, and any conceivable doubts as to con- 
fusion and slighting of doctrine will be laid in mothballs 
by even a cursory survey of a forthcoming pamphlet of 
mine, the title and object of which is to make concrete 
the hope that Catechism Comes to Life. 

Emmitsburg, Md. STEPHEN AYLWARD 


DRILL ON THE NERVE 


Eprror: I just finished reading: Anti-Catholiciem in the 
Blue Books, (America, March 21). The author concludes 
with the question: “What can we do?” 

It struck me that newspapers and magazines which 
publish ads of Haldeman-Julius, et id genus omne, are 
legitimate targets for the Legion of Decency. The Legion 
made the movies sit up and take notice; it is doing the 
same with the magazines. Why not add the newspapers? 

The pocket-book nerve is a very sensitive one. In fact, 
about the only one the newspapers seem to have. Why 
not set the Legion's drill after it? 

The situation calls for attack—not defense—and the 


Legion has the guns. 
Clayton, Del. E. G. Brunner, S.S.J. 


THE BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE 


Eprror: I am grateful to John Wiltbye for reminding me, 
(America, March 21), of the blessings for beer and wine 
in the Rituale Romanum. I note it is only an opinion of 
his that the blessing for wine no doubt can be used (at 
least in private) for whiskey. It is good to have an under- 
standing on these points, even though they have no par- 
ticular bearing on the issue under discussions; and Mr. 
Wiltbye may well recall that even during Prohibition 
there were legal beers and wines to be had, the use of 
which, however, never eventuated in the sin of drunk- 
eness. 

Mr. Wiltbye seems to have missed the point of my 
letter; although, perhaps, lacking his facility of expres- 
sion, I did not make myself quite clear in what I wrote. 
I tried to develop the theme that drugs and narcotics 
were not harmful in themselves, but indeed a boon in 
pain and suffering, yet their use had to be strictly regu- 
lated to prevent abuse. In the case of booze, my point 
was that more restrictions and additional regulation 
were necessary, admitting that alcoholic liquors in them- 
selves were not essentially evil. If Mr. Wiltbye will re- 
read my letter in America (March 14) he will find that 
I wrote “it is their abuse which brings about the evil in 
each instance.” Undoubtedly it was this abuse that 
caused the Catholic Bishops in years past to warn Catho- 
lics to get out of the liquor business because it was al- 
most impossible to remain in it and save their souls; 
just as present-day abuses compel parish priests to ap- 
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M $ Vi ee <* their respective licensing boards more or less 
i nt regularly for remedying action. 
College of ount of nce Mr. Wiltbye is correct in his admonition, “let us not 





ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. find sin where it does not exist”; but he should also rec- 
Resident and Day Students ognize the fact that booze is still a potent occasion of 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES sin for many people, and that a relaxed or “liberal” at- 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING titude toward one occasion of sin may well result, with 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. countless individuals, in the extension of this attitude 

ExTenpep CAMPuUs BorpEeRING ON Hupson River toward serious occasions of sin and even serious sin 


itself, human nature being what it is. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Wiltbye took any notice of my let- 
ter, it is to be regretted that he did not answer the ques- 
tion I asked of him: whether the policy of a Catholic 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE publication (however isolated the instance) in running 


booze ads of a variety appearing in the daily newspapers, 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORE ii |. in the words of Mr. Wiltbye himeeif, “teaching (tem. 
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Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion s 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and |] Perance) as best we can by word and by example”? 
Science, aro-modical journalism, teacher training, Boston, Mass. MICHAEL J. RYAN 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. : 
Unusually beastifel leestion. Extensive campus. Epitor: John Wiltbye’s reply to Mr. Ryan of Boston, is 
orty minutes from New York. certainly not tempered with the spirit of human kind- 
ness. In my estimation, John Wiltbye is a poor guide for 








anyone to follow. 
If he himself wishes to drink a “sober cup to the glory 


College of New Rochelle of God,” no one will deprive him of his right to free will. 
I do not know Mr. Ryan’s mind on the question of al- 








Conducted by the Ursuline — ROCHELLE, N.Y. coholic liquors. If he considers the temperate use of it 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees sinful, of course he is in error; though I consider his 
. error more noble than John Wiltbye’s laudation of the 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities “salutary remedy.” 
—_ ucomeumn anti —_— : — Betrmne  paryew ate pee oe. we —_ a 
, aught to avo e occasion of sin; an e use of strong 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York drink has indeed been the eocnsien of cin. 





Drink, if you wish, John Wiltbye; bathe in liquor if 


MA OUNT TARRVT SES -00_nvscen like; use it as a hair tonic if you must. Yes, suit your- 
you like; cify ’ y' 
RYM COLLEGE _~ self regarding yourself, but for the love of God, tempt 











Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. neane, a ne 
non resin Can ers B-4...B.8. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music Art, Peda- | not the weak, lest you be judged by the Supreme Judge 
Extension: 1027 Bitth Ave, N.Y. City; Paris, France; Rome, Italy. Address Secy.. as an agent of Satan. It were better for John Wiltbye 
Also Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th Street, New York City. }+ a] iether. that a stone were tied around his neck and that he were 
cast into the sea, than that he be responsible for the loss 
me e =, of one soul. 
College of St. Eliza be th Danbury, Conn. D. H. Cars 
A Copetis Cn fe Women = the comes ory list of o, Associa - 
t 
dence hale” Kegular tris coareee pie metink womvtarat imae | DIALOG MASS 
) oe BY KY ge cooueutien, — Degrees—B.A., BS. it in Eperos: Th e Practice ot the congregation praying ine 
For Catal ttn GeO a ass aloud in English, as outlin y cen rs, 
~ wed in his article The Liturgy Renovates a Parish, (AMERICA, 








1 January 31) is nothing new, and, as yet, it seems to be 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND very clearly forbidden by at least two decrees of the 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. Bonzelet in his Pastoral Companion, speaking of the 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. Missa Recitata or Dialog Mass, says: 
FOR INFURMATION ADGRESS THE RIXNSTRAR With the permission of the Ordinary, the faithful 
may recite aloud (Missa Recitata) the prayers cus- 























ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA | ‘marily said by the server, and together with the 
Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by celebrant, the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, the 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the Agnus Dei, and the Domine non sum dignus when 
State of eens ae Sener to canter Dagon in Aste and the celebrant turns with the ciborium in hand to 
delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr distribute Holy Communion. But all these prayers 
14. ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR. must be said in Latin. None of the other Mass pray- 
ers may be said aloud. (Sacred Congregation of 
miamt @ BARRY COLLEGE QS rionmal Rites, Nov. 30, 1935.) Bonzelet O.F.M. Pastoral Com- 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT COLLEGE FOR voune, h snag panion P. 13 N. 3, 1939. 
} ae ER. Ry yo oe Law —— ~- | And Woywod in this commentary on the code cites 
ecventoase Sen Se SS um tn Gieieg mastne Ainate, Eutenstve campus. an earlier decree of the same Congregation which for- 
. bids the people to recite aloud during Mass certain por- 
tions, which are to be said secretly by the celebrant. 











He tells us that the Sacred Congregation of Rites was 
asked: “Whether the people who assist at Mass may 
A Reading List for Catholics. The most com- read with a loud voice the Secrets, the Canon and the 


prehensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 





words of the Consecration.” And the answer: 

That may not be retained because the Canon of 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy. the Mass should be read in a low voice by the priest 
and it is not proper that the people read it in a loud 
voice. (Sacred Congregation of Rites, August 4, 1922: 

THE AMERICA PRESS Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 505. Woywod: Practical Com- 
70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. mentary on the Code of Canon Law. Vol. 2, Appendix 
111 (34) and P. 614-1939.) 
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And the Rev. Francis B. Donnelly, J.C.D., in his scholar- 
ly and convincing article, “The Dialog Mass in the 
Vernacular,” (Ecclesiastical Review, August, 1941) gives 
in substance, though drawn from other authentic sources, 
the same precise legislation contained in the recent de- 
cree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites Nov. 30, 1935. 

Now, these decrees are issued for our guidance, and 
we know that they are subject to change and amend- 
ment. But until they are changed, we must respectfully 
accept and obey what the Holy See has decreed. Canon 
1257 states: “That the Holy See alone has the right to 
regulate the Sacred liturgy and to approve liturgical 
boo! ” 

Bronx, N. Y. M. WALSH 
(THE following may be said in reply to the questions 
here raised: (1) The use of the Dialog Mass is not recom- 
mended indiscriminately. It is evidently not adapted to 
every type of congregation; it demands careful training 
and leadership; in all cases, its use depends strictly upon 
the permission of the Bishop, who will judge whether 
the circumstances—in his diocese, or in particular in- 
stances—are fitting for its execution. (2) Advocates of 
the Dialog Mass are agreed, with the correspondent, that 
it is not permissible to recite publicly the Secret prayers 
and the Canon of the Mass with the celebrant. (3) Con- 
versely, there is no question about the permissibility 
(subject to the provisos in No. 1) of joining in the Latin 
responses and those parts of the Common of the Mass 
mentioned by the correspondent. (4) There is some dif- 
ference of opinion among liturgists as to the permissi- 
bility of reciting in the vernacular certain parts—such as 
Offertory prayers—not included in No. 2, above. With 
regard to this final point we can note: (a) this (vernacu- 
lar) phase of the Dialog Mass has many distinguished 
advocates; and (b) we can expect the matter to be pretty 
thoroughly threshed out in a forthcoming book by the 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., authority on this subject, en- 
titled The Dialog Mass. We might suspend judgment 
until we see Father Ellard’s arguments.—Eprror.] 


PAMPHLET PROMOTION 


Epitor: There seem to be two possible courses of action 
for Catholics opposed to the advertising of pamphlets 
offensive to them in the newspapers patronized by them. 
One course would be to notify offending owners of 
newspapers, or the chief advertisers, that the reader 
would cease taking the paper for one week prior to 
Christmas or Easter as a protest. 

That would be merely negative action. It would not 
result in the general public knowing any more about 
Catholicism than before. A more effective method of 
combating the evil would be for some central agency, 
such as the National Council of Catholic Men, to pre- 
pare a list of the publications which have been best 
sellers for many years, and to advertise them in the 
secular press at bargain rates. 

Many months ago The Saturday Evening Post re- 
vealed how large a part of the “muddled millions” avail- 
able to the Communist party had been spent for in- 
fluencing public opinion, presumably by subsidizing 
various publications. It is a double anomaly for a mate- 
rialistic organization to sacrifice its resources to spread 
an ideology, with confidence in the temporal rewards, 
while the possessors of Divine Revelation seem dubious 
about the adequacy of the material return from mis- 
sionary efforts among intelligent Americans. Advertising 
and selling Catholic booklets ought not to be expected 
to immediately pay for itself, or ever to show a profit. 

New York, N. Y. HENRY V. Moran 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hrs. 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing dra- 
matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds, 24th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 








CAMP JEANNE D‘'ARC 


Catholic Camp for 60 girls, 6-18 
110 acres on Lake Chateaugay, in the Adirondacks 

Small congenial groups. Winding woodsy trails for riding. Canoeing, 
swimming, golf, tennis, handcrafts, camping trips, dramatics. Pic- 
turesque Swiss chalets with modern equipment. Girls from 10 different 
countries. Discriminating clientele. 21st season. Send for 
ayette for boys, 2 miles south 

Nash, Arlington, Va. 


Also Camp 


Major and Mrs. C. A. McIntyre, 2336 So. 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per | 
Word. « e Payment with order. 


~Fa~ oe + , SS Sas 
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. B. Clements, S.J., aired Callens, Wanderock . Maryland. 
a Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Colllectors, Readers. 

Stock. Lae eee, Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists’ Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COMPANION. Lady’ yuitins ¥ to 
travel. References. Br, Kae Te Hast Adee Strest Now York. 


JESUIT a MISSION: Micro or Macro contributions welcome 

towards 1-room—$1000.00—Social Service Center. Rev. John A. 
Risacher, *sJ., Box 1586, Durham, North Carolina. 
BUILD UP intellectually and physically. Attend the Summer Session 

of Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado — fully accredited college 

Se healthful Colorado. Address the Registrar for Summer 
ulletin. 


LORETTO Vacation Haven for business and 
Nutritious meals, private rooms, moderate rates. Add 
Loretto Vacation Haven, = ——" 

IRISH Books, Belleek Write nt Catalgpus. 
trish Industries Depot, Inc., 780 pre amy Set com BOD, New =| 
RELIGIOUS Communities solve — Spiritual Reading through our 
10 a year expertly chosen books. A $25 retail value for $18. New 
Associates receive free $4.75 past ep | ee Book Associates, 
Suite A, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


BOOKS On Trial — new, exclusive ae Charts show 
where Best-seller lists show only Quantity. Subscription $1. 
wanted, Any book reviewed in America sent post 
Thomas nf oe 22 West Monroe Street, 


ae mg Teacher in Eastern Univers desires Summer 
Maintenance and small stipend. Alice 
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dress the Secretary, 
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Russell, a .. Philadelphia, Pa. 

TAILOR. Your , ee 

Room 801, New Y N. ¥. (Formerly with John F. McE Inc.) 
ical Robes, M and 

BOY Saviour J as Boy and Youth 











SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for tae on, A > 2 mews 
store. Many of the are our steady goon yoy 
117 Church Street. Corner Murray Street, } New "York, 
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JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
Star * Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 





.- Concert Management 
ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 








Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 








and 
General Junior 
e, Secretarial and 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
Medical Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Courses, Boarding and 


Junler Colite tnd Htich Schesl 
pay Ay a, RA Day. 





Advan 
. . 43RD YEAR .... of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 














Academy of St. Joseph 








IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete * 
NEW YORK yaa ey 
° mercial aa, — 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS ll tory Fiery sol 
Address: Directress door Skating 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 

in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual S Standard: Accredited the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-e igh gos acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). 1. Small classes. 2. Individual Instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800. 
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To Subscribe to AMERICA 
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For the enclosed $4 
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EVENTS 





“ON Fame’s eternal camping-ground Their silent tents 
are spread, And Glory guards with solemn round The 
bivouac of the dead.” . . . In all wars rises the “bivouac 
of the dead”; in all wars comes the scene sketched by 
Longfellow: “The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” . .. The worldwide “mourn- 
ings” bring into being movements to bridge the gulf be- 
tween life here and life hereafter. . . . Loving hearts, 
left on earth, frantically strive to communicate with 
those who have moved on, with those who, as Byron put 
it, “still rule our spirits from their urns.” .. . In World 
War I, multitudes of bereaved individuals sat in dark 
rooms watching the contortions of mediums and listen- 
ing to “voices” purporting to be those of loved ones... . 
Unnumbered thousands were cruelly deceived by these 
antics in the darkened chambers. . . . The gulf was not 
spanned. ... There was no genuine communication. . 
The deluded victims did not know that there was only 
one way in which to aid the departed, the way of prayer, 
good works, indulgences, Masses; did not know that 
there was but one source of comfort for them—God.... 
Instead of turning to the Almighty, they turned to a 
medium. . . . And they received for their trouble and 
their money a chorus of fake voices. . . . 


The movement to establish communication between the 
living and the dead continued after World WarL... 
An internationally known scientist gave to it the prestige 
of his name. . . . Lured by the scientists’s fame, new 
multitudes commenced holding what they fondly thought 
was “high converse with the mighty dead.” .. . A writer, 
known throughout the world, threw his energies and re- 
sources into the spread of this quackery. . . . Newspaper 
readers began reading of cult leaders who would never 
die, of others, who though they might die, would rise 
again. . . . Followers of one cult confidently awaited the 
return of their dead leader. . . . But she did not come 
back. . . . She stayed wherever she was. . . . A mountain 
top saw the assembling of still another group. The dead 
founder was to alight on the mountain. But he did not 
alight. He also stayed wherever he was. Forgotten by 
the cult followers were the lines of Heywood: “Who 
waite for dead men shall goe long barefoote.” . . . Ob- 
serving these vagaries was a world-famous individual 
who, while he believed the seances were shot through 
with trickery, apparently felt there might be some meth- 
od of communication with the dead. Before his death 
sixteen years ago, he promised his wife he would com- 
municate with her within ten years if he could do so. A 
code message was agreed on between them... . On the 
tenth anniversary of his death, in 1936, two hundred peo- 
ple gathered on a Hollywood roof awaiting his voice. 
Calling him by name, the wife cried: “Are you there? 
Speak to us. Give us some sign. We have waited so long.” 
There was no answer. The widow sobbed, sadly turned 
out the light over his picture. She knew he would have 
returned if he could. She knew that he just could not.... 


There is only one authenticated case in all human 
history in which a Man, Who promised to rise again, 
actually did rise again. . .. This Man was murdered on a 
Friday afternoon. . .. He was dead for three days... . 
On Sunday morning, He stepped out of His grave... . 
In this instance, there was no question of a medium in a 


dark room. . .. No question of a vague voice... . He ate 
with His followers. . . . He walked with them in broad 
daylight. . . . On one occasion five hundred men and 


women saw Him, conversed with Him. . . . He spent 
forty days with His friends. . . . At the conclusion of this 
period, hundreds, with their own eyes, in the full light of 
day, saw Him rise up into the clouds. . . . There is no 
other event of this kind in human records. 

THE PARADER 
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PRESENT TOPICS OT ae i 


GOD and W AR You, Too, Can Give 

















Dear Sirs: 
by Monsignor FULTON J. SHEEN aan ; 
The Mission department would like to take 
GOD AND WAR is the explanation in simple words advantage of this offer (500 pamphlets for 
and logic of why God permits war. By applying the $10.00—send to a chaplain). You will find our 
Catholic views of suffering and evil, the Monsignor check enclosed.—From Missouri. 
bids us trust in the way of God for both personal and 
national triumph. oe eee LL ae ee ee ee oe 
Dear Sirs: 
PRESENT PROBLEMS On Feb. 13 the members of the Pamphlet-a- 
SERIES month club sponsored a Valentines Day Dance 
to obtain money to buy pamphlets for the boys 
EDITED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF LIVERPOOL in camp. We should like to order the 500 pam- 
This series of books come from the Catholic phlets for ten dollars with the enclosed check. 
writers of England to answer the scepticism of non- —From St. Mary’s Academy, Cal. 


Scholastic critics. We present the first three titles. 


Others will follow shortly. 
My Dear Reverend Fathers: 


by IRENE MARINOFF contributions toward the distribution of pam- 
The developments of the last eight years have made phlets among our armed forces. The enclosed 
it increasingly clear that National Socialism is not check is a contribution from our novices which 
merely a political system, but a new religion with its they received at Christmas and would like to 
own creed and form of worship, and its own approach ‘ 
to the problems of the world. $1.25 contribute to the worthy cause. 


—A Novitiate in N. Y. State. 
MAN’S SUFFERING AND GOD'S LOVE 


by MONSIGNOR J. MESSNER 


Never, in any moment of winery, _ Sure been os Enclosed is a check for fifteen dollars 
many perplexed by the problem of suffering is the Pl , 
ease send pamphlets to the chaplain. 


theme of Monsignor Messner’s book. He does not face =. , : 
this question with a philosophical treatise, but rather —Catholic Literature Committee, Indiana. 


draws the answer from the human heart itself, and from 
this heart’s knowledge that it was created for love. $1.25 


Reverend Fathers: 








DOES GOD PERM ? 
WHY S T EVIL? The college guild which meets here wish to 
by DOM BRUNO WEBS, 0.5.5. be numbered among the Catholic Americans 
es. = a osee —- yin evil? There ha vane Se who will contribute pamphlets for the Army 
conedionmie a> Saiiet ‘ale, ant ‘Dom Webb Sues that and Navy.—Boston, Mass. 
we must be able to find a larger answer than the mere 
plea of individual freedom. $1.25 
$10 sends 500 pamphiets to a chaplain for 
PRAYER FOR ALL MEN distribution among the men in the service. 
by PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. 
This noted author of PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES What Will Your Gift Be? 


gives this timely devotional work on the Catholic prin- 
ciple of Brotherly love and Chrisitian Charity. $1.75 





a ee 





At All Catholic Bookstores 


THE AMERICA press 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS | J] 20 cost cate street New York, N.Y. 
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